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A Word to Our Readers 


The Belated July Grail 


“JT didn’t get the July number of THE GRAIL,” 
complains one of the hoi polloi—the many. “What’s 
the matter with THE GRAIL?”asks another. “Please send 
me the July GRAIL,” writes a third, and so on ad in- 
finitum. If you have not yet received the July issue, 
please drop us a card to that effect. 

No, THE GRAIL hasn’t gone under nor ceased publica- 
tion entirely, but delays, as well as disappointments, 
do not always come singly. In the first place, an ex- 
tension table was attached to our printing press, then 
a self-feeder was added, and, finally, a Dexter Folder 
was set up. The installing of these attachments and 
machines, which make our plant quite complete, has 
thrown us back nearly a month. That accounts for 
the non-appearance of the July GRAIL, which we hope 
may soon reach our subscribers again early each month. 
The vexation of waiting for material that has been on 
the road for weeks and even for months doesn’t always 
tend to sweeten one’s temper. But we are willing to 
forget the past. 

Was the new equipment expensive, do you ask? Well, 
we'd rather tell you privately, for we haven’t quite re- 
covered from the shock and, as we are somewhat short 
of breath, it might require too much energy to answer 
above a whisper. But we may say that the new ma- 
chinery, together with sufficient paper to run us six 
months, has placed on our shoulders a burden of 
some thousands of dollars. However, we are not 
going to solicit donations, but we would appreciate a 
Prompt renewal when your subscription expires. Two 
dollars a year is a small matter for the individual, but 


the life-blood of THE GRAIL is made up of just such 
little drops. 


Paper at the Top Notch 


The St. Louis Amerika is authority for the state- 
ment that print paper is higher now than at any time 
Since the Civil War. On July 1 the price of paper 


advanced one cent per pound and another advance of 
one cent is announced for October 1. This makes an 
increase of more than forty per cent. since January 
1 of this year.—At the beginning of the recent war 
the great dailies were paying less than two cents per 
peund for print paper. After October 1 it will be six 
and one-half cents. How much higher the price will 
go, no one knows. These low prices, mind you, are 
only for the large dailies that have had long-standing 
contracts with the paper mills. Small papers that 
usually make contracts for only one year at a time are 
much worse off, for they have been compelled to pay 
as much as twenty cents per pound. It is no wonder 
that many papers have been forced out of existence. 


Tip Your Hat 


Who has not seen a circus parade with its camels 
from the deserts of the Sahara, its elephants from In- 
dia, its ferocious wild beasts from the jungles of Asia 
or Africa? How many have observed an occasional 
driver of the gaudy and brilliant colored vans tip his 
hat as the parade passed before the Catholic Church? 
Such example, though not looked for at the circus, is, 
nevertheless, edifying. 

The laudable custom of lifting the hat, as one passes 
by, to greet our Lord reposing in the tabernacle, is 
growing. Many of our Catholic laborers, business men, 
as well as men of means, do not fail to show this mark 
of respect, whether they be afoot, in automobiles, or 
on street cars. All honor to those who have the courage 
of their convictions. 

Just recently we were all edified by a touching in- 
cident that occurred at Altoona, Pa. Michael F. Kelly, 
met with an automobile accident that resulted in death 
within half an hour. As the ambulance, in which he 
was being rushed to the hospital, passed the Church 
of the Holy Name, the sufferer had presence of mind 
enough to pay the accustomed salute to that God before 
Whom he was so soon to appear. May we not believe 
that our Lord in turn greeted that soul with an af- 
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fectionate smile when it appeared before Him to an- 
swer the final summons? 

We now come to the point for which these remarks 
were made. How many of our readers are aware that 
an indulgence of 100 days may be gained each time 
a person, in passing a church, chapel, or oratory where 
the Blessed Sacrament is kept, gives some outward 
sign of recognition? A man may do this by lifting 
his hat, a woman, by bowing her head.—Human re- 
spect should not prevent anyone from thus honoring 
the Lord of the Eucharist. Let us ever bear in mind 
that if we are ashamed of Him here, He will be ashamed 
of us in the life to come. 


Blow to Michigan Bigots 
Attorney 


y Alex J. Groesbeck, of Michigan, is of 
the opinion that the proposed amendment, to abolish 
all private schools in the state of Michigan, is in con- 
flict with the Federal Constitution. He says that, while 
the state has the right to regulate private schools, it 
cannot go so far as to destroy them absolutely or to 
prevent those who desire to do so from attending such 
schools. This will not disarm the bigots who will not 
rest so long as there is the shadow of a possibility to 
overthrow the parochial school. 


The Catholic School 


Next month school will open. Catholic parents need 
not be reminded that the Catholic school, whether for 
the grades, high school, college, or university, is the 
only place for Catholic children. With parents and 
others who have the charge of educating children it 
is a matter of conscience to send their children or wards 
to the Catholic school. In other schools the spirit of 
irreligion, atheism, socialism, bolshevism, and other 
dangerous tendencies are inculeated, often publicly, yet 
more frequently in a covert manner. The Catholic 
Church is the only antidote for the evils of the times. 
If the young are not surrounded by the proper influ- 
ences and safeguards, their faith and morals will be 
endangered. 
office. 


Our teachers are well prepared for their 
With them teaching is a life work, not a mere 
stepping-Stone to some other condition or state. 


France and the Vatican 


For sometime past we have been hearing that 
France was about to reestablish relations with the 
Vatican. These relations, however, seem not to be so 
friendly as enthusiasts have tried to make us believe. 
Conditions were apparently favorabie. President Des- 
chanel was hailed as a Catholic. Without a doubt he 
should be, yet he is reported as standing high in Mason- 
ic circles. The fact is that France has not come to 
terms with the Vatican and the matter has been hushed 
up. The Libre Parole, a non-Catholic journal pub- 
lished at Paris, says that the Freemasons are fighting 
the measure. It reports further that the Grand Orient 
has contributed 400,000 francs for the support of 
organized opposition. Of this amount 200,000 francs 
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were given to members of the parliament, while 100,000 
francs were distributed among committees and dele- 
gates. Wealthy individuals are likewise said to have 
contributed liberally to the opposition. 


The rich olive tree feeds a little star of unsteady 
light in the heaven of His sanctuary, the sanctuary 
lamp and for how many hours night and day, in how 
many sanctuaries, is this His only honor! Sometimes 
He must forego even that, lest thieves should come and 
steal Him, not for His beauty, oh no! they will fling 
Him on the ground, but for the thirty pieces of silver 
which the vessel that contains Him may be worth.— 


Faber. 
The Eucharist 


CHARLES J. QUIRK, S. J. 


Seek not thy God within the engirdling Heavens, 
Where hang in clusters all the lovely stars 

To make magnificent Night’s pinnacles, 

Nor out upon the wild wastes of the sea, 

God’s finite emblem of infinity, 

Where strides the blind Goliath of the storm, 
Hurling his torches of the thunder-bolt 

As though he would enkindle all the world 

In flaming chaos, plunge it in that void, 
Where only Silence is and shapeless Night; 
Seek Him not here, though He is everywhere, 
Naught holding Him, nor circumscribed is He, 
Reaching beyond all limits limitless; 

But seek Him in deep quiet, hushéd peace, 
Either ’neath soaring colonnades’ embrace 

Of snow-lured marbles carven, or within 

Some log-hewn Shrine, forever sanctified 

Both by His Presence, and the hopes, the tears, 
The loves of those that came into His House, 
Trusting as children in His Father’s love. 


Here dwells He naked of His might, His power, 
Helpless within His own created world, 

Which He has made to pleasure Him and joy, 
Still God ne’erless from Heaven earthward come, 
Led on by Love and bound by Love’s dear gyves, 
Love’s mightiest conquest, though He willed it so; 
Silent, yet vocal, finite, boundless God, 
Though He be rounded by a small white Host; 
A Man and still our God! what paradox, 
Which only He a God could ever dare; 
Patient as only God Himself could be, 
Merciful, loving, seeking for our love, 

While He is daily wounded by neglect, 
Forgotten and how often is betrayed, 

By his own chosen people, whom He gives 

His very life’s Blood and His very Flesh. 
Expanded ail His treasury: gives Himself 

The incarnation of all Charity, 

And Charity is Love and Love is God, 

No more is needed—all is here contained. 
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Our Liturgical Hymns 


REV. ALBERT MUNTSCH, S. J. 


HE beauty of Catholic worship and cere- 

monial has often been commented by those 
outside the fold. The liturgy and rites of our 
Church, being replete with sacred significance, 
ought to be explained to the faithful. This 
would increase their devotion when assisting 
at the holy mysteries. The proper understand- 
ing of the symbolism of the rubrics, blessings 
and invocations, forming part of our ritual, 
cannot but raise the heart to God and lend 
greater value to the gift of Faith. 

Not the least element of beauty is added to 
our public services and devotional exercises by 
the ancient and solemn Latin hymns. These 
splendid creations of mediaeval days are wor- 
thy of deepest study even from the purely liter- 
ary point of view. Many beautful essays have 
been written about them. They have been trans- 
lated again and again into modern languages. 
They have been an inspiration to artists and 
composers. On his deathbed Walter Scott re- 
called some lines from one of these hymns— 
the Stabat Mater: 


Who upon that Mother gazing 
In her anguish so amazing, 
Born of woman, would not weep? 


The hymns, in fine, voice the spirit, the faith, 
the hope, the spiritual love, the life and the 
aspirations of the Middle Ages, and of some 
of their greatest saints and servants of God and 
man. The popularity of these productions, says 
a recent critic, “has been maintained because 
they are endued with a spirit that can never 
lose its efficacy nor force nor beauty in the 
march of the centuries.” 

We cannot go very far into this very inviting 
field about which many volumes.have been writ- 
ten. It will suffice to briefly comment upon two 
of the most famous of the Latin liturgical 
chants—the Dies Irae and the Stabat Mater. 
A liturgical hymn has been defined as a “cantus 
metricus continens laudem Dei propriam diei, 
seu festi quod celebratur”—a metrical chant 
devoted to God's praises and in harmony with 
the spirit of the day or feast which is celebrat- 


ed. It is thought that the private use of such 
hymns in the early days of Christianity may 
have preceded their common use at the Church 
service. For Jerome says that in his day, go- 
ing into the fields, you might hear “the plough- 
man at his hallelujahs, the mower at his hymns, 
and the vine-dresser singing David’s psalms.” 

St. Hilary of Poitiers, who died in 369, was 
the first to introduce such hymns into the pub- 
lic solemnities of the Church. After him, St. 
Ambrose, the great Bishop of Milan, devoted 
his fine talent to the composition of sacred Lat- 
in chants for liturgical purposes. His hymns 
may be regarded as the beginning of Christian 
poetry in the West. Sublime religious truths, 
expressed in austere simplicity but in majestic 
form, are the subject of the hymns of this 
learned Doctor of the Church. Ambrose found 
many imitators, and a vast number of hymns 
was composed, not all of which, however, were 


‘honored by being introduced into the liturgy 


of the Church. Seven of these are often col- 
lectively called, “the greatest mediaeval Latin 
hymns.” They are the Laus Patriae Coelestis, 
Veni Creator Spiritus, Veni Sancte Spiritus, 
Dies Irae, Stabat Mater, the Alleluja Sequence, 
and Vezilla Regis. “Not the least important 
chapter in European History,” says Mr. W. 8. 
Lilly, “is written in the hymns of the Christian 
Church.” 

The two most celebrated of this class of com- 
positions—works which have exercised the tal- 
ents of the greatest musical composers, and of 
translators into almost all languages, are the 
Dies Irae (That Day of Wrath, that Dreadful 
Day) composed probably by Thomas of Celano, 
the companion and biographer of St. Francis 
of Assisi, and the Stabat Mater Dolorosa (By 
the Cross sad Vigil Keeping), often ascribed 
to Jacopone de Todi, a member of the Francis- 
can brotherhood. 

The theme of the Dies Irae is the Last Judg- 
ment. This hymn is always recited in an An- 
niversary Mass for the dead. It is also said 
on All Souls’ Day, and may be introduced in 
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other Requiem Masses. It is sung daily at the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem by the Franciscan 
Fathers. The solemn grandeur of the short 
lines is perhaps the distinctive feature of this 
world-famous hymn: 


Nigher still and still more nigh 
Draws the day of prophecy 
Doomed to melt the earth and sky. 


Oh, what trembling there shall be, 
When the world its judge shall see, 
Coming in dread majesty! 

It is narrated that one day the holy servant 
of God, Francis of Assisi, assembled his breth- 
ren and spoke to them: “My little children, 
great things have we promised unto God; great- 
er things hath God promised unto us; let us 
keep what we have promised; let us aspire to 
what He hath promised; pleasure is short; 
punishment is eternal; suffering is small; glory 
is infinite; many are called; few are chosen; 
all are judged.” These simple words may have 
inspired Thomas of Celano, who was among 
the hearers, to pen “the most sublime and most 
awful hymn in all history: Dies Irae—the hymn 
of the keeping of God’s promise.” 

This hymn has been admired by the greatest 
literary critics. Goethe quotes part of it in the 
prison-scene in Faust. No other Latin hymn 
has been translated so often—234 English ver- 
sions are recorded, 135 being by Americans. 
Among those who have given complete or par- 
tial versions, are Crashaw, Dryden, Scott and 
Macaulay. “The hymn,” says a recent writer, 
“portrays the final arraignment of man before 
a tremendously majestic king, who will judge 
from a book ‘exactly worded,’ a trial at which 
no hidden deed, good or bad, will be forgotten; 
nothing will go unavenged. The Dies Irae is 
the most hopeful of all hymns in that it exem- 
plifies the administration of absolute justice. 
It is the most awful in that it expresses the 
prostrate fear we feel in the presence of one 
to whom we look for mercy.” 

Daniel, a writer of hymnology, says of this 
hymn: “It is the chief glory of sacred poetry 
and the most precious treasure of the Latin 
Church.” Dr. Schaff says that “this marvel- 


lous hymn is the acknowledged masterpiece of 
Latin poetry and the most sublime of all 
uninspired hymns.” Dr. 


Neale refers to 
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“the Dies Irae in its unapproachable glory.” 

These encomiums may perhaps encourage 
some to study this hymn more carefully, but 
we should rather rejoice that it has found en- 
trance into the liturgy of the holiest action that 
can be performed by man—the adorable sacri- 
fice of the Mass. 

The Stabat Mater is the hymn of the Sorrow- 
ful Mother. What the well-known picture Ma- 
ter Dolorosa is in Christian art, that the Stabat 
Mater Dolorosa is in Christian poetry. It has 
been well said that this poem, known to many 
only through Rossini’s setting, “is a poem so 
exquisite as almost to transcend the heights of 
harmony. It records the thoughts of one who 
might have sat on Golgotha’s slope that Friday 
afternoon, and watched a certain mother see 
her child tortured and done to death.” We 
Catholics know that this mother was none other 
than the Mater Christi, the Mother of the Re- 
deemer. The hymn was well known towards 
the end of the fourteenth century. Critics have 
universally expressed “admiration for its pa- 
thos, its vividness of description, its devotional 
sweetness and unction, its combination of easy 
rhythmic flow with exquisite double rhyming 
and finished stanzaic form.” There are more 
than sixty versions of it in English. Daniel 
calls it “the queen of sequences.” 

We have then in these sacred hymns an ele- 
ment which lends a precious charm to our li- 
turgical services, especially to the Holy Mass. 
In her frequent use of these hymns the Church 
shows herself the patron «-f art and the fruit- 
ful mother of the sublimest sentiments that 
can well up from the heart of man. May not 
these glorious hymns, and others, like the Lau- 
da Sion and Pange Lingua, be perhaps a faint 
echo of the everlasting hosannas sung in the 
City Celestial to the glory of the Eternal God? 


No Wine 


FLORENCE GILMORE 


At dawn He’ll come, my God and thine, 
And Mother, see! I have no wine; 

My faith seems dead, my heart is dumb: 
What shali I do when He is come? 


What can I do but turn to thee, 
Whose plea He heard in Galilee? 

I pray thee tell Him of my plight: 
No wine of love, no strength or light. 
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St. Clement of Rome and the Holy Sacrifice 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


NE of the most illustrious successors of St. 

Peter in the papacy was St. Clement of 
Rome. The fact that the order of his succes- 
sion is called in question is of little moment. 
Eusebius, the historian, maintains that he was 
the third successor of St. Peter and that he 
reigned from 92 to 101, while tradition affirms 
that he was the immediate successor of St. Pe- 
ter. In the latter event his reign would have 
been in the year 67. During his pontificate he 
sent the Corinthians a pastoral letter in which 
he gave them useful instructions and admoni- 
tions. In chapters 40—44 he compares the bish- 
ops and deacons to the priests and levites of 
the Old Law and designates the offering of 
gifts, that is, the Sacrifice of the Mass, as their 
principal function. 

“It behoves us,” he says, “to penetrate into 
the depths of the divine wisdom and to do all 
things orderly and at the prescribed times as 
the Lord hath commanded us. He hath en- 
joined upon us to offer the Sacrifice and .to 
execute the liturgy not in a planless and sloven- 
ly manner but at fixed times and hours. As 
to when and by whom the Sacrifice is to be 
offered, He Himself has determined by His su- 
preme will so that all things may be done with 
His approbation and (hence) be acceptable to 
His (divine) will. Those, therefore, who offer 
up the Sacrifice at the stated hours will be 
pleasing (to Him) and happy; for whosoever 
is obedient to the laws of the Lord will not go 
astray. The high priest has been entrusted 
with his own duties; the priests have been as- 
signed to their proper places; the levites have 
received their tasks; and, finally, the layman 
is subject to the laws made for him.” 

Thus Holy Mother Church has ever been a 
jealous and watchful guardian of the Sacrifice 
of the Mass. She prescribes, to the minutest 


details, all the ceremonies to be observed and 
the time when they are to be carried out. She 
makes the observance of her rubrics a matter 
of conscience on the part of the priest; for to- 
day, as has been the case at all times in the 
centuries past, the Sacrifice of the Mass is the 


central act of worship in the Catholic Church. 

“We regard it as unjust,” continues St. Clem- 
ent, speaking of the respect due the ministers 
of the Church, because of the Holy Sacrifice, 
“to depose men who have been appointed by 
their predecessors or by other prominent per- 
sons, with the consent of the whole Church, the 
more so since they have served the flock of 
Christ in humility, gentleness, and usefulness 
and have for a long time been highly commend- 
ed by all. Our sin will not be small if we eject 
from the episcopate those who have blameless- 
ly and holily presented the offerings. Happy 
the priests who, having run their life’s course, 
have been blessed with a dissolution implying 
a fruitful reward and the certainty of their 
fate. They will not be tormented by the fear 
that any one will expel them from their present 
station. We notice that you have removed from 
office some men who had labored nobly and 
who, by the blameless discharge of their duties, 
had been an honor to their office.” 

The holy pontiff thus chides the Corinthians 
for the lack of regard they have shown to their 
clergy. He reminds them of the debt of grat- 
itude which they owe to their bishops and 
priests, especially for the favor of the Holy 
Sacrifice. The priest’s dignity is measured by 
his powers; but of all his powers none is com- 
parable to that which he wields in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. Here is the foundation 
of that great respect we have for the priest, 
especially when he fulfills his office holily and 
without blame. 


A Blossom 


JOSEPH R. SCHADEL 


God plucked a star from Heaven’s realm 
And dropped it down to earth; 

It fell upon the grasses green 

Where fresh dew gave’t new birth. 


And in terrestrial purity 

This little star now lives 

As one of Nature’s flowers sweet. 
Such gifts our good Lord gives. 
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The Night Prowler 


MARY E. SULLIVAN 


HE hour was 3 A. M. Marjorie and her 

three girl companions, of whom I was one, 
were sleeping soundly in a tiny, lonely cottage 
in a grove of oak and pine trees on the sloping 
shore of Crystal Lake. So wearied were they by 
their long journey from Chicago in a hot, dusty 
railway coach that, despite their earlier misgiv- 
ings as to safety, and a hard struggle to ward 
off compelling drowsiness, they had soon drifted 
into dreamland. 

“You don’t expect us to sleep alone down in 
this grove so far away from the house?” Mar- 
jorie had demanded of the farmer’s wife upon 
their arrival in the grove. “Suppose tramps, 
or gypsies, or bears should come prowling a- 
round in the night! There isn’t a man within 
hearing if we shouted our lungs out in terror!” 

“No, not one,” chorused: the rest indignantly. 

“Never fear, Darlin’,” the buxom, freckle 
faced Mrs. Nolan assured Marjorie with an af- 
fectionate pat of her toil-gnarled hand, “‘we’ve 
got the finest watch-dog in the country and be- 
sides,” she added decisively, “neither man nor 
beast was ever known to enter the grove after 
nightfall. Sure an’ I give ye me word.” Mrs. 
Nolan went on with an emphatic nod of her 
head aureoled in a luxuriant crop of brick-red 
hair, “ye’re safer here nor ye were in that big 
wicked city ye came from.” 

Squelched and silenced by this declaration, 
the girls reluctantly ordered their luggage 
down and took possession of the cottage. As 
bedtime drew near, timidity overcame them a- 
gain but they reassured one another by recall- 
ing Mrs. Nolan’s words and finally quieted 
down to rest. 

Now, suddenly,Marjorie awoke with a thump- 
ing heart. Somebody was prowling around the 
cottage. She was dumb with fright. She 
caught her breath and lay motionless, strain- 
ing her ears to catch the slightest sound. All 
was still for a moment, a tense, absorbing sec- 
ond. Had she imagined it all? Had she 
dreamed it? Marjorie eagerly asked, herself. 


There! a stealthy step, step! and a body 
brushing against the wall! 


Marjorie sat bolt 


upright and stared at the window flooded with 
moonlight. She stared long and steadily but 
the prowler did not appear. It must be a man 
moving stealthily in a crouching position, she 
thought, for she distinctly heard him brush a- 
gainst the wall again! Or, perhaps, it was a 
bear! 

“Girls! girls! A burglar or a beast is prowl- 
ing around the cottage!” Marjorie gasped in 
a tragic whisper. “What shall we do? Four 
defenceless girls in such a dreadful plight!” 
she sobbed convulsively. 

In an instant Laura, Jane, and Alice had 
leaped from their beds, terrified. 

“What time is it?” This from Jane in sup 
pressed trembling tones. 

“T’ve no idea,” shuddered Marjorie as her 
traveler’s clock began to strike. 

The girls became obsessed with awe of the 
hour fronting them. 

“Serves us right for staying!” declared Alice 
who quickly demanded that they make a wild 
dash for the farmhouse. The others, white 
with fear, implored her not to think of it. 

“It’s the only thing to do,” she observed de 
cisively. 

“Do you want to be captured or devoured?” 
grasped Laura clutching Alice’s arm. 

We'd surely be killed” moaned Jane wring- 
ing her tiny hands in frantic. distress. 

Marjorie tremblingly crept out of bed, stole 
gingerly to the window, and peepcd out; the 
others stole up behind her peering over her 
shoulder. Every tree-trunk appeared like 4 
man standing at attention, waiting for orders 
to attack. The delusion was intensified by the 
moonlight and the shadows. An army of tramps 
surrounded them! Marjorie’s teeth chattered 
with a nervous chill. Laura gasped and 
clutched the air in more intense terror; Jane 
swooned. 

Suddenly the door swung open, for Alice had 
rushed over and slipped the bolt. She dashed 
out, leaving Laura and Marjorie petrified with 
fear. After a moment Marjorie attempted @ 
scream but her veice died im her throat. O% 
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why had Alice been so rash? She had made 


their plight more desperate! How could she 
and Laura run away and leave Jane uncon- 
scious on the floor? They were helpless in the 
awful fate enveloping them! 

Cold perspiration broke out upon Marjorie 
in her agony of horrible suspense. She turned 
to Laura who swayed in the moonlight like 
a tottering marble statue. And Alice? Could 
she possibly escape, sound the alarm, and bring 
help? No! They listened expectantly for the 
report of a gun, a terrified scream, or the low 
rumbling growl of a bear. With straining 
nerves they held close to one another through 
tense moments of awful stillness till, all at once, 
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the woods rang and echoed with Alice’s hysteri- 
cal laughter. It awakened the birds and they 
began to twitter excitedly and to flap their 
wings nervously. 

“Oh, girls, come out!” she called in a high- 
pitched, jerky voice. “Come out! Come out, 
I say, and look at this low-down night-prowler 
that’s frightened us out of our wits!” 

Laura and Marjorie, forgetful of Jane still 
lying limp upon the floor, swept through the 
doorway and looked about them eagerly. What 
do you think they saw? A flock of sheep hud- 
dled on the ground, asleep, while a greedy one 
of their number was browsing in the moon- 
light, close to the cottage-wall! 


Places of Worship in Switzerland 


MARIE WIDMER 


BERNE 


ERNE, the Capital of Switzerland, shares 

with Fribourg the honor of possessing the 
most commanding situation of all the larger 
cities of Switzerland and, same as Fribourg, it 
is also a foundation of the nobles of Zaihringen, 
dating from 1191. 

The old part of the city which is world-fa- 
mous for its wonderfully preserved fountains, 
gates and arcades still bears a resemblance to 
a mediaeval citadel, rising defiantly above the 
broad river bed and the verdant country a- 
round. Here the houses rise tier on tier to 
crown the sandstone heights; there steep banks 
glisten with velvet turf and little stray gar- 
dens, full of fragrant, old-fashioned flowers, 
throw their color against the gray walls. Bold 
bridges of ancient and modern construction are 
cleverly thrown across the deep furrow formed 
by the river bed which in the feudal days of the 
Middle Age proved a natural fortification of 
great value. 

In whatever direction one may look, the tow- 
tr of the cathedral of St. Vincent never fails 
to strike the eye. The edifice was commenced 
in 1421 by Mathias Ensinger, completed in 1598 
and restored in 1850. The exterior is in florid 
Gothic style, richly decorated. The chief en- 
trance has three doors, the central one of which 


is closed by an iron grill decorated with the 
coats of arms of the leading old Bernese fami- 
lies. The western door is ornamented with 
fine sculptures, representing the Last Judg- 
ment, Christ and the Apostles, the Wise and 
Foolish Virgins and the Prophets. The north 
entrance is known as the Schultheiss, Mayor’s- 
portal. 

The interior of the church, which is also not- 
ed for its great organ, is simple, but very im- 
pressive. Some of the huge stained choir win- 
dows are originals dating back to 1440; the 
choir stalls are adorned on one side with Christ 
and the Apostles, on the other with Moses and 
the Prophets. A monument with the armorial 
bearings of Berchtold V of Zihringen, the 
founder of Berne, and one of Frederick von 
Steiger, the last magistrate of the city’s old 
régime, are in the right and left aisle respect- 
ively. In front of the latter is an Entombment 
in marble. p 


Next in interest to the Cathedral is the Pre- 
diger or Dominican Church, now used by the 
French Protestants. It is a Gothic edifice built 
in 1265-69. Zwingli, the Swiss Reformer, held 
here the famous discussion in 1528 which in- 
duced the senate of Berne to introduce the re- 
formed religion into the city. Interesting old 
frescoes were lately discovered in the interior, 
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some dating from the 13th century, some from 
1495 and 1504. The former Dominican Mon- 
astery on whose encircling wall Niklaus Manu- 
el, a Bernese artist, painted forty-six large fres- 
coes, representing the Dance of Death, and of 
which a wing still remains, was often used as 
an inn by noble travellers. 

Other remarkable places of worship in the 
Swiss Capital are the fifteenth century Nydeck 
church, erected on the site of an older chapel 
which stood on the ruins of the former Nydeck 
castle and the handsome rococo church of the 
Holy Ghost, erected from 1726-29. 

From Berne, which is celebrated for the u- 
nique outlook it enjoys on the glittering chain 
of the Bernese Alps, we proceed to the bewitch- 
ingly lovely shores of the lake of Thun, reposing 
like a precious turquoise between Thun and 
Interlaken. 


BERNESE OBERLAND WITH BEATENBERG 


Thun, with its proud old Zahringen castle 
and its dignified parish church, standing side 
by side on the top of a hill, presents one of the 
most charming pictures of mediaeval town and 
Interlaken, between 1130-1528 the seat of an 
important monastery, is today the Mecca of 
all tourists desirous of exploring the Alpine 
wonderland in the realm of the Jungfrau and 
adjoining peaks. 

The shores of the lake of Thun were among 
the sections in Switzerland where the Gospel 
was first proclaimed and it is related that two 
Britons, Beatus and Justus, once upon a time, 
probably in the fifth or sixth century, came 
over the Briinig Pass to introduce Christianity 
among the shepherds of Sundlauenen. 

When reaching a little hamlet about one hour 
west from the present Interlaken, they asked 
the natives about a quiet place from which they 
could start their work of conversion. The-two 
men were directed ‘to a cave above the Wendel 
lake, as the lake of Thun was called in the very 
early days, but with a warning that a powerful 
dragon was now the occupant of the same. Un- 
afraid the two men set out to meet the monster ; 
Beatus subdued it with the sign of the cross 
and the beast jumped into the lake which be- 
gan to boil up in great hot waves. 

Beatus then spent his life gathering converts 
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from the wild tribes who inhabited the district 
and won their hearts by deeds and miracles, 
At Einigen, near Thun, he founded the first 
church of the Bernese Oberland and made his 
companion, Justus, parish priest. As the wind, 
in normal weather, blows with great regulari- 
ty down the lake during the night and early 
morning, and up, for the rest of the day, Be 
atus was able to spread his cloak for a sail, and 
so, they say, taught the people the art of sail- 
ing. 

Beatus’ dwelling was held in affectionate re 
membrance after his death and later on the 
monks of Interlaken converted the cave into a 
chapel with a silver shrine, containing the relics 
of the saint. This grotto of St. Beatus, or the 
Dry Cave, as it was called, has been artistical- 
ly reconstructed into a hermitage, with a life 
sized figure of the saint, and is a much fre 
quented pilgrimage resort. The adjoining so 
called west grotto, from which the Beatus 
brook bursts forth in spring has in recent years 
been opened to a depth of 2560 feet and is easi- 
ly and safely accessible by means of electrically 
illuminated paths, stairs and bridges. 

In the solitude of this romantic retreat, sane- 
tified by the noble deeds of a man and the most 
miraculous forces of nature, we pause in rey- 
erent admiration for the indomitable persever- 
ance, the lofty ideals and fervent Christian 
convictions which have guided the many won- 
derful shrines of spiritual uplift and devotion, 
with which we have had the privilege of becom- 
ing acquainted, through the numerous reverses 
and trials which have visited them in the ever- 
changing course of the ages. Almost uncon- 
sciously we feel that all these places of worship, 
simple or sumptuous, in a land where Nature 
herself has set up her noblest temples, have it- 
deed been called into existence through an it- 
nermost desire of the respective founders to 
thereby glorify the overwhelming omnipresence 
of the Creator, who in turn has never failed 
to bestow His divine blessings on them. 

THE END 


The virtue of the Sacrament of the Eucharist is ® 
give man salvation; therefore it is useful that we 
should participate in it every day so as to partake each 
day of its fruits—St. Thomas. 
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The Watchman of the Tower 


(Adapted from the French of Mme. Julie Lavergne) 
Mary E. MANNIX 


T was about eight o’clock in the evening when 

André returned. To his surprise he found 
the Curé seated near the long, narrow window 
of his room. 

“Where have you been, André?” was his salu- 
tation, spoken impatiently. “I thought you 
would never come.” 

“T have been to see the last of the nuns of 
the Visitation,” rejoined the young man. “I 
followed them to the point where they found 
vehicles in waiting to conduct them to a more 
hospitable country.” 

“Yes, it is a dreadful time, is it not? Tonight 
they are pillaging the Convent, tomorrow it 
may be the time of the Cathedral. There are 
a good many things which I would like to hide 
before it is too late, relics, the Sacred Vessels, 
ete. I want you to help me; we can conceal 
them in the crypt, even in the tombs, if neces- 
sary.” 

“That is where the robbers go’-first,” said 
André. “I know a better place, M. le Curé. Do 
you wish to do it tonight?” 

“Tonight, immediately. Tell me, André, of 
your hiding-place, and then let us get to work.” 

André led the priest to the hidden cavity, 
opened the iron door and showed him the secret 
repository. He was delighted to find that such 
an occasion as the present had been provided 
by the architect of the Cathedral. They set to 
work while Pére Carillon slept soundly, for 
which André was very grateful. He did not 
fear his kind heart, but his nimble tongue, 

- which might betray, though quite unconscious- 
ly, as much of the secret as their midnight 
activities would have revealed to him. They 
ascended and descended the stairs many times, 
their arms laden. 

About three o’clock in the morning, the Curé, 
quite exhausted by his unusual labors, and see- 
ing that everything of value had been trans- 
ported to the tower, said to André, 

“My son, I have a great desire to say Mass 
once more in our beloved Chapel. It may be— 
I fancy it will be for the last time, for many 


days. Awaken good Pére Carillon, my child; 
I will hear your confessions and we shall all 
receive Holy Communion together.” 

André knocked on the door of the old bell- 
ringer, who responded immediately. 

“What is it?” he asked in alarm. 

“The Curé is here; he wishes to say Mass 
at once, as he fears the ruffians will very soon 
attack the Cathedral. Come, we will go to Con- 
fession and receive Holy Communion in Our 
Lady’s Chapel.” 

Pere Carillon made what haste he could, and 
they joined the Curé below. Having made a 
fervent Confession—wondering how soon again 
they would have such an opportunity, the two 
men accompanied the priest to the chapel, and 
he began the Mass, by the flickering light of 
the small candles. It was in December, the day 
when the Church chants, O oriens, splendor lu- 
cis aeternae, et sol justitiae, veni, et illumina 
sedentes in tenebris et in umbra mortis.—O 
Orient! splendor of eternal light, and Sun of 
justice! come and enlighten them that sit in 
darkness, and in the shadow of death. 

They had the same thought—that this year 
there would be for them no Christmas Mass, 
and they made the responses with fast flowing 
tears. They had received Holy Communion, the 
priest had given the last blessing when they 
were startled by loud knocking at the great 
door of the Cathedral, and the sound of many 
voices demanding admittance fell threatening- 
ly upon their ears. Carillon grew pale as death 
and with eyes distended looked appealingly at 
his companions. The Curé and André remained 
quite calm. 

“Godfather!” whispered André, addressing 
the old man. “You have the key of the little 
door of the tower; save yourself that way, but 
lock the door after you and throw the key in 
the river. M. le Curé, I will take care of you. 
Follow me, and fear nothing. The doors are 
very strong and will last a long time yet.” 

The bell-ringer hastily took his departure. 
He was old and not very brave by nature. 
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André turned again to the priest. 

“M. le Curé, I fear there is danger for you 
if you are seen. These people are becoming 
more and more savage every day. For the 
present I am going to place you in hiding. Come 
with me!” 

“A wise thought,” responded the priest. “I 
am at your command.” With these words he 
took up the Chalice and Ciborium, and André 
extinguished the candles. The church was now 
in total darkness; the knocking at the door 
grew louder. Groping their way through the 
gloom the two men ascended to the tower. An- 
dré closed the window, lit a candle and request- 
ed the priest to enter the hiding-place. He 
gave him a warm coverlet, a loaf of bread and 
a bottle of wine and said to him, 

“Have patience for a short time, M. le Curé. 
I will return as soon as possible, but just now 
I must go down and see what they are doing.” 

He had reached one of the tribunes when 
the crowd, having succeeded in battering down 
two of the doors, precipitated themselves into 
the church. Concealing himself in a corner, he 
was a witness to the horrible ravages they 
made. They lit all the candles they could find 
and crowded into the sacristy, from whence 
some of them returned clad in priestly gar- 
ments while they danced, sang and with loud 
cries avowed their intention of having the head 
of the.Curé, as soon as they could find him. 

At length the arrival of the Major, intoxi- 
cated but angry, called a halt on these proceed- 
ings. 

“Disperse! You thieves!” he shouted at the 
top of his voice, from the pulpit which he had 
ascended in order to be seen and heard by the 
multitude. “Avaunt, Robbers! And leave your 
plunder behind. This Cathedral belongs to the 
Nation, with all it contains. I call upon twenty 
of the most sane among you to come forward 
and help me place seals where they belong. The 
rest of you vanish this moment or you will be 
shot.”— 


Some fifty men, anxious to save their skins, 
pushed their way through the crowd. The 
Mayor left the pulpit, while the crowd surged 
out of the building, grumbling and disappoint- 
et, leaving behind them such treasures as they 
could not put in their pockets, or which they 
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had not already trampled on and destroyed, 
Aided by’ his lieutenants, the Mayor affixed 
the seals, putting the broken door in place and 
sealing that also. They did the same with 
every door in the building. By this time dawn 
was breaking. The crowd had entirely disap- 
peared and all was quiet once more. 

André ascended to the tower, opened the door 
of his room and unfastened the iron shutter be- 
hind which the Curé lay hidden. Lighting a 
candle he carefully made his way down the nar- 
row stairway. The priest, wrapped in the cover- 
let, beneath which were hidden the Sacred Ves- 
sels held close to his breast, lay on the ground, 
quietly sleeping. 

The current of cold air caused by the opening 
of the door aroused him. 

“Benedicamus Domino!” said he. 

“Deo Gratias,” replied André, assisting him 
from his uncomfortable concealment. “I will 
bring you some of my father’s clothes, M. le 
Curé,” he said, “Put them on; they may aid 
you to escape detection.” He then narrated to 
him what he had seen. 

When he had finished the Curé said, 

“We are prisoners here, André. What shall 
we do?” 

“The seals will protect us, M. le Curé,” re 
plied André. “Behind sealed doors they will 
not expect to find anyone hidden. I shall no 
longer announce the time, and, believing this 
place deserted, they will not molest us. For 
the present, at least, we are safe.” 

“But my poor sister!” said the priest. “She 
will not know what has become of us; she will 
die of anxiety, thinking me murdered.” 

“Do not be uneasy about that,” replied An- 
dré. “As soon as it is light I will go down into 
the city.” 


“But you cannot open the doors; they are 


sealed.” 

“Never mind. I know a way, one by which, 
if necessary, you may also escape.” 

Night fell; a heavy fog enveloped the whole 
city. André rejoiced at the secrecy it afforded 
for his proposed expedition. Fastening one of 
the heavy bell-cords to a long hook in the ceil- 
ing, he descended to the body of the church, 
opened a small iron grating and crept through 
it—along the foundation wall to a similar grat- 
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ing through which he passed to the street. 

He found that the crowd had gone to the 
presbytery in search of the priest, had turned 
everything upside down in the house, but not 
having found him had left his sister and the 
servant undisturbed. She was overjoyed to 
hear that her brother had escaped so far and 
said she would at once enter into negotiations 
with some relatives who lived near the Pyren- 
ees to receive him. This she would do by means 
of the serving-man whom she would disguise 
as a Spanish peasant. She also collected a large 
sack of provisions which André took on his 
shoulder and returned safely to the tower, un- 
der cover of the heaviest fog he had ever 
known. 

Thus passed several weeks; André made 
frequent visits to the presbytery always under 
the protection of fog or darkness. He learned 
finally that all arrangements had been made 
for the safe conveyance of the priest when- 
ever he would find it practicable to leave the 
tower. Without fire—fearing exposure from the 
smoke which would ascend from the chimney, 
without light lest the rays of the candle might 
betray their presence even through the crevices 
of the window-shutters, the two men lived on 
till one morning the seals were removed from 
the doors, and wagons bearing ammunition be- 
gan to arrive. They could see them from their 
high, narrow casement. 

“They are turning the place into an arsenal,” 
said André. “Tomorrow morning they will 
begin to look through the building and investi- 
gate the tower. It is time for you to leave, M. 
le Curé.” 


That night the priest escaped safely to the 
mountains. André’s mind was now greatly re- 
lieved. He had only himself to think of. Very 
early next morning he descended from the tow- 
er, and mingled with the employees who were 
taking charge and disposing of the munitions, 
conducting himself as though he were a by- 
stander. Shortly after this he obtained an ex- 
tension of his function as watchman, which 
was renewed from time to time. 


His father had accumulated a considerable 
sum on which he lived for some time, hoping 
for better days when he would again receive 
some compensation for the duties he performed. 
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He had a great deal of leisure time at his dis- 
posal, some of which he spent in carving, while 
in fair weather he passed hours on the parapet, 
from which he saw them cut down the elms he 
had planted and more than once turned his 
eyes away from the dreadful spectacle of the 
guillotine and its thousands of victims. 

One thing distressed him greatly; he had 
been unable to take care of the grave of her 
whose memory was so dear to his heart. Dur- 
ing the day the task was impossible as it would 
have aroused suspicion in the minds of those 
who, lost to all thoughts of virtue and affec- 
tion themselves, robbers of their fellow crea- 
tures—despoilers of God’s sanctuaries, might 
have concluded that the mound, instead of cov- 
ering the remains of a youthful saint, contained 
treasures of silver and gold. And André knew 
that it would be far better to have that blessed 
grave untended than to'see it desecrated by the 
hands of heartless vandals. 

* At length his little store was nearly gone; 
it would again be necessary to resume the sale 
of his carven figures. As soon as he had begun 
to do so he felt his veins filled with some of the 
energy he had thought departed forever. But 
he could no longer find purchasers in the shops. 
Indeed there were very few vendors of such 
articles left, owing to the years of terror and 
impoverishment. He was obliged to go about 
endeavoring to sell them from house to house 
if he would keep body and soul together. Elev- 
en years of solitude had aged him greatly. 
Though hardly forty he looked like a man of 
sixty. His hair was white, his skin pallid, his 
beautiful eyes sunken in their wrinkled caverns. 

One day an old lady who had known him 
when he was a boy, stopped to purchase a 
figurine from him as he passed along the street. 
She was generous, charitable and well-to-do. 
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“My poor André!” she said. “I knew your 
father and mother; we were young together. 
They were of the salt of the earth. If it be 
possible to grieve in Heaven it must make them 
sad to see you so poor and lonely. Come—live 
with me. My house is large; you can have all 
the privacy you desire, and time to pursue your 
work as you please. I promise that you will 
be contented, comfortable and happy.” 


But André shook his head. “Thank you, Ma- 
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dame,” he replied. “Believe that I deeply ap- 

preciate your great kindness, but I could never 

leave my tower. I have duties there; some of 

which you know, and others known to myself 

alone. There I was born, there I have lived 

until now—and there, please God, I shall die.” 
(To be continued) 


The Soldier and the Eucharist 


Under the caption, “The War a Test of the 
Catholic Faith,” we find in the Ave Maria 
of some months ago an interesting paper by A. 
Hilliard Atteridge. Mr. Atteridge concludes 
his contribution with the words, “under the 
test of war, the Catholic Church, and that 
church only, has proved its power over the 
souls and the lives of men.” He then cites 
several passages from Father Slater, S. J., 
“Catholic Soldiers, by Sixty Chaplains and oth- 
ers,” a book published'in England. He says 
that the American soldiers are reported on as 
all knowing their religion well, except a num- 
ber of Mexicans from Texas. An English 
priest is quoted as saying that “the American 
soldiers, beyond all others, are accessible to 
the priest. They do not wait to be ‘hunted up,’ 
and have no shyness.” 

The following quotations show the love of 
some of the soldier boys for the Holy Eucha- 
rist. They are replies to the query put to Eng- 
lish army chaplains, “Have you met any souls 
of exalted sanctity?” 

If I said hundreds, you would think that I was exag- 
gerating, but I am not. Young innocent boys and old 
soldiers from India, living the holiest, most superna- 
tural lives, devoted to the Blessed Sacrament,—men 
of prayer. I admit that they are mostly Irish or 
Scotch-Irish, but there are some English as well.... 
These men will visit a church, if there is one, every 
evening, and spend an hour in prayer or make the 
Stations. ...I have met several daily communicants who 
often walked a considerable distance in order to receive 
Holy Communion. 

I have met quite a number of soldiers of wonderful 
purity of conscience, and some who had a great love for 
the Blessed Sacrament. Several times I have dropped 
into a church and found a “boy” who told me he had 
just been asking Our Lord to send him a priest, so 
that he might have confession and Communion. 

I have known a number of men who spent practical- 
ly all their free time in presence of the Blessed Sac- 
rament when we were near a church. They also re- 
ceived Holy Communion each day. I heard of one 


man who would not take advantage of the dispensa- 
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tion from fasting from midnight, and remained fast« 
ing till 8 o’clock at night to receive Holy Communion, 

I came across many really holy men,—innocent and 
pure, despite the filthy talk that is common in bar 
racks and tents. This was to me very wonderful, be- 
cause one met those upright souls everywhere, amongst 
all types of troops, and in all grades. A chaplain told 
me that when he had given the last Sacraments to a 
boy he asked him if he were willing to make the sacri- 
fice of his life. “Sure, Father,” he replied, “I did that 
five months ago, with the intention that peace might 
come soon.” He was a French-Canadian. 


The Catholic soldier felt the need of the 
strength that is imparted by the Bread of Life. 
A chaplain, writing of the edification given on 
foreign soil, says, “I remember giving Holy 
Communion one morning in a village church 
to 900 men of Connaught Rangers. The Curé 
helped me, with tears streaming down his 
cheeks. At the end he said: “Those strong 
men have all the faces of children as they kneel 
to receive their Lord in Holy Communion.’ ” 


Women in Chaucer 
NANCY DALY 


The essentials of a short story can be 
summed up much as St. Paul summed up the 
theological virtues: there remain these three, 
plot, setting, and character and the greatest 
of these is character. Plot and setting vary 
with the times while character is as unchang- 
ing as the human nature which it reflects. To 
recognize the essential traits of human nature, 
to see the universal soul of mankind amid its 
ever changing environment and to depict that 
soul for others, is a gift which distinguishes 
the great writer from the mediocre. That gift 
was Chaucer’s. His characters, like those of 
Homer, Virgil, and Shakespeare, do not belong 
to any particular age or clime but are universal 
in their appeal. The Canterbury Tales, despite 
its debt to foreign authors, is a masterpiece of 
English literature largely because of the per- 
fect characterizations in the Prologue. “Char- 
acters and portraits from real life had never 
been drawn with such discrimination or with 
such variety, never with such a lively sense of 
the picturesque.” 

Of the thirty characters portrayed in the 
Prologue, only two are women, the Prioress 
and the Widow of Bath. Yet so vividly are 
they described that we feel we have a complete, 
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if not an absolutely just, picture of feminine 
traits and foibles. The Prioress, on the one 
hand, represents the refined and educated wom- 
an of culture. She is as typical of the southern 
gentle-woman as of a medieval nun. Chaucer’s 
portrait of her is perfect: coy, with exquisite 
table manners and a knowledge of French, so 
tender-hearted that she would weep if she saw 
a mouse caught in a “trappe,” with shapely 
nose, clear grey eyes, and “mouth full small, 
and thereto softe and reed.” 

The Widow of Bath, on the other hand, is in 
striking contrast to the gentle nun. Five times 
a widow, it is not hard to imagine her a modern 
divorcee. She is flashily dressed, loud-mouthed, 
and vulgar. Yet in spite of her coarseness, the 
widow is not wholly bad. Chaucer has enveloped 
her, as he does all his characters, with genial 
humor; for he was, above all, a kindly realist. 
As Green in his “History of the English Peo- 
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ple” says of him,“It was this largeness of heart, 
this wide tolerance, which enables him to reflect 
men for us as none but Shakespeare has ever 
reflected them, and to this with a pathos, a 
shrewd sense and a kindly humor, a freshness 
and joyousness of feeling that even Shake- 
speare has not surpassed.” 

Chaucer’s selection of these two types is sig- 
nificant, and gives a better idea of the position 
of women in the fourteenth century than any 
merely historical account. The Prioress and 
the Widow of Bath were chosen not because of 
their inherent attractiveness, but because they, 
like the Knight, the Squire, and the Priest, 
were representative. Chaucer was interested 
in the world about him and from it he drew 
his characters. Because he saw clearly, felt 
sensitively, and thought nobly, his characters 
are true, and because true, likewise beautiful 


and good. 


“Wanna Loop ’Er?” 


N a description of the sensations he perceived 

on his first flight in an aeroplane, Father 
Leavitt Jacobs, of Osage, Kansas, has immor- 
talized his impressions by submitting them to 
the printer’s devil, an individual never known 
to keep a secret. The impressions have thus 
found their way into print. We are indebted 
to the Morning Star, Conception, Mo., for the 
reprint. Believing that our readers will enjoy 
its perusal, we reproduce the letter which is 
printed under the caption, “Seeing Osage From 
the Clouds.” 

“From the moment the propeller started 
spinning, the ‘sensations’ began, let me assure 
you at the outset, and when the kindly Lieu- 
tenant strapped me in the mechanic’s seat and 
cautioned me to ‘hold on for dear life’ and 
grinned a wicked and satanic grin as the by- 
standers and jokers shouted for the ‘last mes- 
sage,’ the sensations were numerous and pro- 
found. The most pronounced one, however, 
was the ‘sensation’ or conviction that to clam- 
ber out of the machine and run home and hide 
under the bed would be the most sensible thing 
in the world. And in that instant I realized 
that Mother Earth had never been fully and 
properly appreciated. But we were ‘taxying’ 





across the field—turning for the run,, and be- 
fore you could bat an eye, were dashing down 
the landing field at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour and with a whiz were off in the ‘take off.’ 

“From that moment on, one becomes con- 
scious of a great and powerful loss. One senses 
instinctively that terra firma is slipping away 
in a monstrous hurry and in the next instant 
that he is as light as a feather and—well, from 
that moment on things happen in rapid-fire 
order—you do not care, for you are being fast 
transformed into a ‘birdman.’ The impression, 
when one finally summons up courage to glance 
over the side of the ship, is that you are sta- 
tionary and that earth has suddenly gone loco, 
and is scampering away from you with the 
most astounding rapidity. As you circle and 
turn in the effort of the ship to gain altitude, 
there is an appalling sadness somewhere in the 
region of your waist line, but your education 
as a flyer goes on with leaps and bounds and 
after the first sharp ‘up-edging’ of the plane, 
you learn to bend and turn with it, and as you 
advance in wisdom, your stomach gives three 
rousing but silent cheers. 

“And then you begin to take note of every- 
thing. Closing the eyes, one fancies that he is 
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not moving at all. Glancing skyward, one 
would almost swear that the Curtis had stopped 
and left you and the Lieutenant suspended in 
mid-air and standing quite still. But a simple 
peep over the edge at Osage City beneath one, 
puts you right, and you know, without the 
formality of an explanation, that you are ram- 
bling along at the modest rate of 70 miles an 
hour and gaining with every revolution of the 
propeller. 


“Houses look like hen coops; grass and trees - 


and shrubbery quickly merge into a solid mass 
of indistinguishable green; Market Street and 
Sixth Street appear to be two thin strips of the 
adhesive plaster old Doc Curphey uses in patch- 
ing up the human anatomy and the Lyndon 
road and the Santa Fe Trail are but yellow 
threads extending into the distant haze. Wa- 
ter is the most noticeable and as the sun glints 
upon the surfaces of streams and lakes and 
ponds you think of silver and of the good old 
days of Bill Bryan and 16 to 1. 

“Just as you are about to conjure some rip- 
ping good thing to take back to Editor Sticher, 
the Lieutenant shouts out a question, ‘Wanna 
loop ’er?’ At first you decline but immediate- 
ly you go back on your answer and you tell him 
that you ‘wanna loop ’er and loop ’er good.’ 
So we ‘loop the loop,’ ‘rock the boat,’ ‘do the 
barrel roll,’ the ‘Immelmann,’ and pass through 
other ‘stunts’ that the Lieutenant has up his 
sleeve. 

“And the singular part of this stunting is 
this: There is not a blessed ‘sensation’ resulting 
from any stunt. You simply hold your breath, 
turn upside down in the most undignified man- 
ner, and after all the ‘stunts’ have been handed 
out to you and the engine of the plane ‘dies’ and 
you start volplaning to the earth and solidity, 
you feel like a veteran—a real ‘old-timer,’ a 
‘birdman’ of the first water and the fellow who 
has ‘up and gone and done it.’ 

“And that’s all there is to it. You are rapid- 
ly nearing the earth—coming down in beautiful 
spiral glides, and as you gently strike the field 
again and make the landing, feel the plane stop, 
shake loose from the seat straps and climb 
out, you put on the boldest front in the world 
and you grin (just like the Lietutenant) 


through the dust and dirt and oil and in an- 
swer to a hundred queries of ‘What’s she like, 
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Father?’ you tell them all, quite nonchalantly, 
that ‘there is positively nothing to it.’ 

“But between ourselves, you feel that your 
nerves are tuned up just a trifle too high and 
you feel a bit groggy. Yes siree, it must be ad- 
mitted that this old ‘jazzing’ certainly does get 
on the nervous system. But don’t think for a 
minute that anyone in our neighborhood is say- 
ing, ‘Never again!’ No siree! Instead you'll 
hear something like this: ‘When do we jazz 
again, boys?’ ” 


St. Augustine and the Short Story 
CECILIA FITZGIBBON 


N speaking of Literature, William J. Long, 

the critic, tells us that “all art is the reflection 
of some truth and beauty which are in the 
world.” We know that the art of story-telling 
is a gift of all peoples; but this remains un- 
noticed until someone develops it. The Anglo- 
Saxon Literature begins with the songs and 
stories of a time when our ancestors were living 
on the borders of the North Sea. These an- 
cestors were warriors and sea-rovers, yet were 
capable of noble emotions. But the gift of sing- 
ing was not awakened until St. Augustine came 
to their shore and with the magic wand of 
Faith inspired their souls. 

Concerning the youth of this “Apostle to the 
Saxons,” as St. Augustine was called, nothing 
is known, except that he was probably a Roman 
and early in life became a Benedictine monk 
in the famous monastery of St. Andrew, erect- 
ed by St. Gregory. 

About five years after Gregory’s elevation 
to the Roman See, a rumor reached Rome that 
the pagan inhabitants of Britain mere ready 
to embrace the Faith if only missionaries could 
be found to instruct them. 

In the spring of 597, St. Augustine with a 
band of brave missionaries, sent out by Pope 
Gregory, landed somewhere on the Isle of Than- 
et and there waited in accordance with the 
ruling king’s orders, until arrangements could 
be made for a formal interview. The promised 
interview between the king and the mission- 
aries took place in a few days, and was held 
in the open air under a spreading oak. St 
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Augustine with all of his personal grace and 
kindness addressed King Ethelbert through an 
interpreter, telling “how the compassionate 
Jesus had redeemed a world of sin by His own 
agony and opened the Kingdom of Heaven to 
all who would believe.” The King is said to 
have answered, “Your words and promises are 
very fair, but as they are new to us and of 
uncertain import, I cannot assent to them and 
give up what I have long held in common with 
the whole English nation. But since you have 
come as strangers from so great a distance and 
as I take it, are anxious to have us also share 
in what you conceive to be both excellent and 
true. ...we will receive you in kindly hospitali- 
me, & 

The king more than kept his word, and the 
evident sincerity of the missionaries, their 
courage under trial and above all the character 
of Augustine himself made a profound impres- 
sion on the king. He asked to be instructed and 


his baptism took place on the Feast of Pente-. 


cost. On Christmas Day, 597, more than ten 
thousand persons were baptized by the first 
Archbishop of the English. 


With the establishment of the Faith and the 
growth of Christian sentiment, a new spirit 
appears in Anglo-Saxon writings. W. E. Si- 
monds, writing of this says that the glory of 
conflict still occupied the minds of the poets 
and warfare was still described; but the ma- 
terial was drawn from Hebrew History or from 
the lives of the Saints and Martyrs. St. Au- 
gustine brought to England the Dialogues of 
St. Gregory, and won the interest and admira- 
tion of these people by repeating these new 
stories; and soon he had cultivated their nat- 
ural love for the story. His own translation 
of the Dialogues into Anglo-Saxon is the first 
contribution to the short story of England. 

The results of St. Augustine’s teachings were 
soon evident in the.literature. The old fatalism 
which prevailed was modified and the melan- 
choly beliefs of the pagan gaveplace to thehope- 
fulness and Faith of the Christians. Communi- 
ties of pious men and women were established 
and in time became the centres of learning as 
well as religious zeal. The literary monks be- 
came the great teachers; and although they 
lived among the common people and spoke the 
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English language, they had all of the culture of 
the Latin language. The religious literature, 
which these early priests and monks brought 
from Rome, translated into Anglo-Saxon, and 
supplemented with the native tales, constituted 
the first English short stories. 

The able English authority, H. S. Canby, 
sums up the influence that St. Augustine and 
Christianity had upon the English Literature 
in these lines, “Nearly all the imitative Litera- 
ture of the Anglo-Saxons was of a religious 
character and was born of that culture of the 
Roman Church, ethical and esthetic, as well as 
religious, whose first tide reached English 
shores with Augustine, most famous of mis- 
sionaries.” 


The Rubber Ball 
m: 3. A 


OYS had gathered in scattered groups. 

After the fashion of boys some were try- 
ing feats of various sorts, others were brag- 
ging loudly of their ability,others talked swiftly 
and in high tones of the achievements of their 
respective heroes. Separated from the other 
groups, two were tossing, one to the other, a 
solid mottled black and white heavy rubber 
ball, not unlike the kind which some boy or 
other in every crowd has among the multitud- 
inous treasures of his bulging pockets. 

These two stood at the edge of a small, nar- 
row, but deep stream. I came along. The boy 
nearer to the bank tossed the ball, it slipped 
sidewise out of his hand and rolled to my feet 
as I started across the bridge. With an oblique 
movement I kicked it with my toe towards the 
waiting boy. Contrarily it rolled to the edge 
of the bridge, struck an obstacle and descended 
thumping into the water. 

The boy came towards me. On his face was 
dismay, anger, accusation, defiance, as is the 
wont of boys when elders needlessly interfere. 

“What did you do that for?” he cried. 

“T am very sorry,” I replied, “you shall have 
another. I’ll send you another if you wait here 
for five minutes.” 


He was not placated but with angry aspect 
he rushed towards one of the larger groups. 
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I passed on, glancing at the strange faces. 
They lived in this to me unknown city. I knew 
that I was in the grounds of a sanitarium and 
that somewhere near was a small store. I need- 
ed a messenger to procure the ball and return 
with it. 

While I was searching for some likely one, 
there came hastily towards me a boy probably 
fifteen. He had a blue Norfolk coat, brown 
and gray knickerbockers. A finger mitt was on 
his left hand, his right hand was thrust into a 
coat pocket. The eyes were dark brown with 
some strange brilliant fire in them. No razor 
had ever touched his cheek. His attitude struck 
me as familiar. I knew I had met him some 
years before. He was fifteen then and I was 
not a great deal older. I am thirty now and I 
found it hard to understand just how after 
twelve years that he was still fifteen. I did not 
know exactly who he was. Calmly I accepted 
all these mysterious discrepancies. After all 


they are small in a life that is filled everywhere 
with mystery. 
He took hold of my coat sleeve and hurried 


me on out of the grounds. 

“What is the matter, boy?” I asked. 

“Hurry,” he answered quickly. 

As he spoke, my strongest memory, the mem- 
ory for voices, stirred. I had heard that voice 
somewhere back in the years; the peculiar 
enunciation, the tones were all the same. Why 
was he the selfsame and unchanged in a 
world where everything was moving from 
change to change? His voice after twelve years 
of daily use should have got heavier. I put it 
down as another mystery among the mysteries 
of life. 

It was night. Through the grounds of the 
vast health resort men and women walked. We 
rushed on, I and my known, and yet unknown, 
companion. People turned to look at us as we 
hurried on. 

I saw the lights of the little store. 

“Go ahead, boy, get me a rubber ball. I'll 
meet you here.” 

He went forward, stopped behind a tree and 
instantly came back with a blanket. 


“Where is the ball?” I asked. 


His face turned ashy gray. He wavered un- 
steadily and I put my hand on his shoulder. 
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Where there should have been the round rising 
solid lump of muscles at the shoulder, there 
were under my hand only sinews and bone. 

Then the past came back and the unknown 
was known. 

“You’re Tom Burnett, aren’t you?” 

“Yes sir.” 

He slid out of my grasp, folded the blanket 
about him, and lay down. 

“T sleep out at night,” he said breathing hard, 

“Where’s your mother?” I asked. 

“She’s dead,” he replied. 

“Tom, why didn’t you tell me you were sick? 
Why was all this hurry?” 

“Remember the time you paid for the window 
I broke? That gang over there are the Choc- 
taws — they kill people. They — can’t — get 


— you — now. Don’t — go — back — that — © 


Way.” 

As he finished, blood — red, young, living 
blood spurted out of his mouth like a fountain. 

I put my hand under his head. Even in the 
darkness I knew that he was looking at me. I 
leaned closely to read what was in his eyes. I 
knew what was there before I leaned down— 
the grateful glance which dying men cast at 
those who befriend them. 

“T’ll get you a priest, Tom.” 

“T don’t need one, Jim. I was there today, 
I have lived straight. I knew! I knew.” 


In my mind there was not the slightest doubt. 
He had always been extraordinarily innocent. 
His eyes had always been white with innocence. 
It was from Tom Burnett that I had learned 
that there was an idea of whiteness about all 
innocence. God’s spokesmen call it glory, clari- 
ty. What is glory or clarity but whiteness, a 
white light? “Color,” so I thought, “all color 
is an imperfection, whiteness is perfect; inno- 
cence is whiteness; the glory of participation 
of God’s nature, flashing through the screen 
of the flesh.” These thoughts ran in my mind 
there in the darkness. 

While these thoughts were running, I looked 
up and prayed. Through moving leaves I saw 
the stars. I looked down and found starlight 
shining in his eyes. 

Then somehow above the trees my eyes be 
held the Epiphany of the East. Orion the 

(Continued on page 120) 
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The Reward for Converting Souls 


“The most divine of all divine things,” says St. 
Denis the Areopagite, “is to cooperate with God in the 
salvation of souls.” For, the worthier the object of 
our labor is, the more honorable is our profession. 
But to save immortal souls is by far the worthiest ob- 
ject our labors here below can have. It is an employ- 
ment so worthy and glorious that St. Augustine did 
not hesitate to say of it: “If thou hast been instrument- 
al in the saving of another’s soul, then thou possessest 
a secure pledge of the salvation of thine own soul.” 
To be working for heaven,—to be preparing the souls 
of men for their final destiny of beholding their God 
throughout eternity, was the noblest work that God 
Himself could perform here on earth through the person 
of His‘own eternally begotten Son. What a privilege 
that man is permitted to do God’s own work in this 
world! And is it not a joy to think and know that 
we are chosen by God to help continue -His work of 
conversion? Is not the assurance that we are saving 
our own souls, when we save the souls of others, cause 
of gladness and delight? 

Many. of these souls will doubtless go before us in 
death. Then it will be revealed to them that through 
our prayers and our good works they reached heaven. 
These happy souls will then be thankful forever for 
our work of charity in their regard, and their peti- 
tions in our behalf will be a powerful intercession be- 
fore the throne of God to have mercy also on our weak- 
ness and distress. By saving the souls of others we 
effect a continual prayer for our own spiritual welfare. 
Can man desire a greater spiritual consolation than 
that of securely working out his Godgiven destiny? 

But the rewards that missionary activity bestows 
upon man by filling him with heavenly peace and joy 
are not restricted to the spirit. God often blesses the 
Apostolic labors of His children with temporal bless- 
ings and benefits. “If you then being evil, know how 
fo give good gifts to your children: how much more 
will your Father who is in heaven, give good things 
to them that ask him?”—Matt. 7:11. “Give, and it 
shall be given to you: good measure and pressed down 
and shaken together and running over shall they give 
inte your bosom. For with the same measure that you 
shall mete withal, it shall be measured to you again.”— 
luke 6:38. See how generously the Bestower of all 
geod things encourages us to be bountiful in the distri- 
bution of our alms and prayers. He has solemnly prom- 
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ised that we shall not suffer loss because of our kind- 
nesses and charities. 

If we labor for the glory of God and His Kingdom 
on earth, He has promised to bless us with prosperity. 
Our bodies as well as our souls shall receive the rec- 
ompense of God’s blessings. The reward of our good 
works for others shall accompany us during life and 
abide with us eternally after death. 


A Mission That Needs Prompt Relief 


In the pages of THE GralL, dear readers, the Press 
Committee of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
of this unit has endeavored to give you an account of 
the unthinkable hardships of prairie travel during the 
winter months and of the pitiful need of more men and 
means on the part of our missionaries among the In- 
dians of the West. The quotations were taken from 
a letter sent by a missionary who has spent four years 
with the Indians in North and South Dakota. The 
letter is indeed a most touching appeal from one who 
has both the social and the spiritual well-being of his 
beloved Indians deeply at heart. 

Father Sylvester has indeed done all that he could 
do to promote the welfare of his scattered parishoners, 
but, handicapped by a lack of financial backing, there 
has been more that he had to leave undone. An exam- 
ple of this you have in one of his missions, that of St. 
Paul’s church and school, ten miles south of Ravinia. 
The mission was badly in need of a larger church 
building. To buy the building material for the erec- 
tion of a new church was an utter impossibility. There 
were no funds and no indications of immediate alms. 
Father Sylvester then undertook to move a building 
from Wagner, a distance of fourteen miles, to the de- 
sired place. This meant a great deal of work and 
sacrifice on the part of Father Sylvester and his In- 
dians. By means of traction engines the building was 
with much toil and exertion brought to the mission. 
An eight foot basement was dug and the building is 
now resting on a solid foundation. 

But this is all that could be done. Unless the In- 
dians and their zealous pastor shall receive the neces- 
sary alms for fitting out the interior of this building, 
their work will all have been futile. 

Do we not all realize that we cannot let such an 
opportunity: for doing a work of charity pass by? Our 
hearts cannot resist such a crying appeal. We should 
brand ourselves as traitors to the cause of the spread- 
ing of our holy religion, if, blessed with the goodly 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Secular Oblates of St. Benedict 
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The Oblate and Indulgences 
(After Abbot Guéranger) 


“Pious practices,” continues Abbot Guéranger, “ha- 
bitual among the faithful, will be dear to them in pro- 
portion to their having obtained the approbation of 
the Apostolic See; and they will have a particular 
confidence in indulgences, of which the use has been 
declared good and salutary to Christian people by the 
Council of Trent.” 


As we see from these words, Abbot Guéranger lays 
stress on the fact that indulgences were recommended 
by the Council of Trent. By this allusion he means 
to impress on us how holy Mother Church reprimanded 
the Protestants, who had just cried out against in- 
dulgences. Christ’s merits, she holds and rightly, are 
in her hands, and she can distribute them as she sees 
fit. Whenever we gain an indulgence, we receive from 
her some of those merits, whereby some temporal pun- 
ishment for our sins is remitted. 


Even the writer of the ancient Book of Ecclesiasticus 
(5:5) said: “Be not without fear about sin forgiven.” 
Catholics are sometimes very superficial in their reli- 
gious practices, acting as if, for a few hurried prayers, 
God were under a sort of obligation to them to remit 
all punishment whatsoever, even that due for their 
gravest sins. God’s ways are not those of the negligent. 
Every farthing must be accounted for in His great 
account book; if the debtor does not pay off those little 
expenses, there they remain, always accumulating and 
growing greater, and they will surely confront him 
some day! 

One of the principal points in the Oblate’s member- 
ship is this of indulgences; special and privileged in- 
dulgences are granted to him as a member of the 
Society, and he is supposed not only to use them but 
first and foremost to appreciate them; for what we 
do not appreciate, we never learn to use! 

Good Catholics are zealous for indulgences, and try 
to gain them regularly. And indeed, so abundant are 
the opportunities granted in this regard by holy Mother 
Church, that we must count ourselves foolish if we 
fail to make use of them, at least now and then. More- 
over, indulgences are not only for women, but also for 
men. It will be the greatest consolation te a dying 
man to look back on the past and realize that, by rea- 
son of having often endeavored to gain indulgences, he 
now possesses a confident hope of finding a treasury of 
spiritual goods awaiting him in the other world,—goods 
that have already paid many of his debts! 

Moreover, how the souls in purgatory do pant and 
long for the indulgences which it would be so easy 
for us to gain for them and which alas we neglect to 
gain! They wonder at our coldness, our forgetfulness, 


our heathen thoughtlessness! We shall appreciate the 
truth of this better when we ourselves are there paying 
our last farthing! , 


St. Frances of Rome Foundress of a Con. 
gregation of Oblates 


St. Frances was a married lady of Rome. A number 
of acquaintances, following her influence, acquiesced in 
her proposal that they form themselves into a society 
of some kind, the purpose of which should be the gener- 
al betterment of their spiritual welfare. St. Frances, 
with the approval of her associates, suggested the mat- 
ter to the authorities of the Benedictine monastery 
called Sancta Maria Nuova, where she herself for many 
years had received guidance and spiritual profit. After 
a few months, all these ladies, during a Mass celebrat- 
ed by the Superior of that monastery, offered them- 
selves to God and His Blessed Mother Mary, as Ob 
lates of St. Benedict. Each received a copy of the 
Holy Rule of St. Benedict, which they promised to 
study and, from those chapters dealing with virtue in 
genera] to fashion for themselves a manner of life in 
keeping with their state in the world. Their names 
were duly inscribed in the register of the monastery 
to which they had affiliated themselves, and the monas- 
tery on its part made them partakers in all its pray- 
ers and merits. 

St. Frances herself, being of a noble family, could 
not forsake her husband and live more closely with 
the ladies, as she desired, but during a space of twelve 
years showed to the admiration of all how a person in 
the world could carry out in exemplary practice the 
teachings of St. Benedict and give edification to all 
the faithful. She did this by avoiding levity and use 
less expenses, as well as by practicing many acts of 
charity, caring for and feeding whatsoever poor people 
came along. Every day she recited the Little Office 
of the Blessed Virgin, even when sick, and also heard 
Mass faithfully. After her husband died, she associat- 
ed herself with the other ladies in all humility. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that her relics are 
venerated on the very altar before which she originally 
made her oblation as an Oblate. Her memory is cher 
ished with the deepest love and gratitude by the Ro 
man matrons, who still teach their little children 
follow after virtue in the footsteps of her who once 
walked the same streets as they do today. 

Truly virtue is a light, and it never grows dim; like 
the sun, it continues shining and shining for ever and 
ever, giving light to those in darkness and warmth t 
those without fervor! Where is another St. Frances? 
God would surely make her His apostle, if only for 
a chosen few! 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Notes of General Interest 


From the Field of Science 


—tThe Blessed Virgin of Loretto has been declared 
by the Holy See the patroness of the aviators. A 
special formula for blessing airplanes has been issued. 

—Sport has become a science in the present yacht 
races at New York, where the American and British 
ships are contending for the championship of the world. 
This is the thirteenth attempt of the British to regain 
the cup which the Americans won in 1851. The latest 
yacht design is the result of scientific study of resist- 
ances in the ship’s passage through water together with 
the largest sail area possible. Of interest to the or- 
dinary person is the large amount of lead carried in the 
bottom of the yacht to keep it from turning over. The 
keel of one contestant this year carries sixty-five tons 
of lead. 

—If the Spanish missionaries of centuries past were 
to return to California, they would be surprised to find 
the modern American in southern California returning 
again to the use of adobe, a clay, which, when mixed 
with straw and baked in the sun, produces very service- 
able bricks. The modern product is dried by a special 
process which removes the dampness sometimes found 
in adobe buildings. Some buildings are finished with 
concrete. 

—An aerial freight train—a number of gliders 
drawn by a huge airplane,—seems but a figment of the 
imagination. But reports state that Mr. Fokker, the 
celebrated Dutch aeronautical engineer, is conducting 
experiments along these lines. 


—The motor-truck as a help to relieve the present 
shortage of freight cars has been tried successfully in 
Cincinnati. The great shortage in freight cars is due 
to their use for storage and not for the moving of 
freight. A car load of freight arriving at a large city, 
is not unloaded immedately. It finds the main terminal 
congested with freight, it must often be transferred 
to the terminal of another railroad, and it usually com- 
pletes its trip at one of.the many substations. Thus 
days are consumed. The motor-truck is to take the 
place of the box car for the transfer of freight in the 
large cities. Demountable truck bodies are at hand 
at the main terminal; immediately on the arrival of 
the freight, the truck bodies are loaded; they are lifted 
by an electric hoist to the truck, which carries its load 
to the proper substation; the demountable truck body 
is unloaded, and the truck suffers no delay. The box 
car has long since been doing other service. 


—Hearing with the eyes is the claim held forth for 
the ‘vocal phonoscope.’ Spoken words or musical sounds 
are conducted by a funnel to a membrane free to vi- 
brate. To the membrane is attached a mirror, which 
Teflects a beam of light onto a screen. As the mirror 
is moved by the vibrations of the membrane, the ray 
of light reflected by it, draws designs on the screen. 
The same sound and the same volume produces always 


the same design, which the deaf-mute pupil soon learns 
to recognize. 

—Making the weather pay is the effort of recent bal- 
loon observations. Definite wind currents have been dis- 
covered at high altitudes, and it is the object of the 
meterologist to chart the most economical altitudes for 
airplane sailing. The benefits of such observations for 
the farmer may seem remote, but the influence of the 
upper atmosphere on orchards, etc., is more important 
than is usually supposed. 

—Canning food forever with a gas is the startling 
claim for carbon dioxide. The great Catholic chemist, 
Pasteur, discovered that rotting of meats, vegetables, 
and fruit, was due to invisible bacteria. Kill the bac- 
teria and you keep the food from rotting. Most bac- 
teria can be killed by heat, and boiling has been so far 
the common method employed for canning. But heat 
produces changes in the food also, destroying the 
‘vitamines.’ Vitamines are food elements of which we 
know little, understand less, but seem to require for 
life. Because of their absence, a diet of purely canned 
foods is harmful to a person. The new process of can- 
ning kills the bacteria by suffocating them. The food 
is placed in the jar, carbon dioxide is introduced at the 
proper temperature, the mixture of air and carbon 
dioxide is pumped out by a vacuum pump, and pure 
carbon dioxide is introduced under pressure. As a 
result of these operations, the bacteria give up their 
oxygen, absorb the carbon dioxide, and die. 


—Gasoline owes its universal use to the power of 
evaporation. A mixture of the gas vapor and air is 
drawn into the cylinder and exploded by an electric 
spark. With the increased use and less supply, a 
heavier oil is being placed on the market. This does 
not evaporate so readily, and consequently the efficiency 
of the engine is impaired. A proper degree of heat 
will help even the heaviest of oils to form a gas, and 
this is the principle of nearly all “efficiency” devices 
for the gasoline engine now being placed on the market. 
One such device, called the “Fuelizer,” leads part of 
the gas and air mixture past a spark plug for explo- 
sion into a hot gas. This hot gas is then returned to 
the original wet, colder mixture; heats it to the ideal 
degree, and thus prepares it for more efficient use in 
the cylinders. The Fuelizer is said to achieve perfect 
combustion on all grades of gasoline, to eliminate carbon 
fouling, and to start a car in winter as well as in sum- 
mer. 


—Airplanes of the Aerial Mail service are now di- 
rected by radio to the exact spot for landing. This 
is of especial value for landing at night. 

Rev. COLUMBAN THuts, O. S. B. 


Miscellaneous 


—The corner stone of Rosary College, the new 
$1,000,000 college for women, now building at Chicago, 
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was laid in June by Archbishop Mundelein. The col- 
lege buildings are to be Gothic in style. 

—A life-size statue of Benedict XV, the “War Pope,” 
clad in full pontificals, with the gospels in his left hand 
and his right hand extended as if bestowing his bene- 
diction on all men, the gift of the Orientals—especially 
Jews and Mussulmans, has been unveiled and dedicated 
at Constantinople. The monument bears the following 
inscription: TO THE BENEFACTOR OF ALL MAN- 
KIND WITHOUT DISTINCTION OF RACE OR NA- 
TIONALITY OR RELIGION, POPE BENEDICT XV, 
THE ORIENTAL NATIONS. 

—A splendid example of Christian forbearance is 
being exercised at present by the Most Rev. Francisco 
Orozco y Jimenez, D. D., Archbishop of Guadalajara, 
Jalisco, Mexico. The Archbishop’s bitterest enemy, 
Gen. Manuel M. Dieguez, until recently the brutak and 
despotic military governor of Jalisco, who persecuted 
bishops and priests, is now in the clutches of the law 
in a prison cell brooding over his villainous misdeeds. 
His Grace has not only forgiven and forgotten the 
outrages heaped upon him, but has even been to visit 
the culprit and has offered him his services. The arch- 
bishop’s attorney is the sole defender of the unfortunate 
man, whose former companions have all abandoned 
him. 

—Mary Anderson Navarro’s son, Antonio, received 
the highest honors in English literature at Cambridge. 
Since retiring from the stage, Mrs. Navarro has been 
living in England. Louisville, Ky., is the birthplace 
and the home of her girlhood days. 

—On June 20 a Military Field Mass was celebrated 
on the Alumni Field, Louisville, Ky., in honor of the 
1092 alumni of St Xavier College, who took part in 
the World War. Of this number ten sacrificed their 
lives. A detachment of soldiers from Camp Taylor 
was present at the solemn ceremonies. Two lieutenants 
served as acolytes of the Mass, which was celebrated 
by Rev. Charles P. Raffo, with Rev. J. T. Hill and Rev. 
Maurus Ohligschlager, O. S. B., as deacon and sub- 
deacon respectively. The Rt. Rev. Bishop Chartrand 
of Indianapolis delivered an eloquent sermon on patriot- 
ism. Over 10,000 persons, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
attended the Mass. 

—Bishop Schrembs of Toledo has issued an invita- 
tion to his priests and people to accompany him in Oc- 
tober on a pilgrimage to Rome and the Holy Land. 

—According to the latest statistics the Capuchin 
Order has, in its fifty-four provinces, 9,760 members, 
of whom 5,326 are priests, 1,410 clerics and 3,024 lay 
brothers. 

—On June 26 Archbishop Glennon conferred at St. 
Louis the priesthood on twenty-nine Jesuits and three 
days later he ordained nine Franciscans. 

—Rev. Richard B. Washington, a great-grandnephew 
of the first President of the United States and a rela- 
tive of the late Father Tabb, both converts to the faith, 
was ordained to the priesthood on June 13 by Cardinal 
Gibbons. Father Washington will labor in the diocese of 
Richmond. 
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—Father Thomas Schwertner, O. P., editor of The 
Rosary Magazine, together with Father Sweeney and 
a sister of the latter, had a very narrow escape from 
death recently. A bridge, which they were crossing in 
an automobile, gave way and let them fall twenty feet. 
Father Sweeney, a chaplain in the World War, suffered 
His two companions were only 


a dislocated shoulder. 
slightly bruised. 

—Cardinal Gibbons is now in the sixtieth year of his 
priesthood, and the thirty-fifth of his cardinalate. 

—Msgr. Joseph Rainer, for thirty-three years rector 
of St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, has resigned his 
responsible position. The bishops of the province have 
bestowed upon him the title of Rector Emeritus, with 
the salary of an active rector. Rev. Dr. August Breig 
has been appointed in Msgr. Rainer’s place. The re- 
tiring rector will, however, continue to teach the classics 
in which he has been engaged for fifty-three years. Dr, 
Frederick Schulze, who has retired from the vice-rector- 
ship of the seminary, will likewise retain his. post as 
professor. 

—Since the Catholics of Scotland could not establish 
a branch of the Knights of Columbus in their country, 
the K. of C. charter makes it impossible to branch out 
into foreign lands, the Scotch have founded the Knights 
of St. Columba, which they have modeled after the 
K. of C. 

—A memorial in the form of a “Calvary group,” has 
been erected at the entrance to the soldiers’ cemetery, 
Fort Sheridan, IIl., to the memory of the late Msgr. 
Vattman, who bears the distinction of being the first 
chaplain to attain the rank of Major in the United 
States Army. 

—In June the Catholic University conferred degrees 
on more than 200 graduates, of whom fifty-one were 
teaching sisters. Among the graduates was Paschal 
Sherman, a full blood Indian, of Okamogan, Wash., 
who received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Sixty- 
nine degrees in sacred sciences were conferred, nine 
in civil law, thirty-two in philosophy, twelve in letters, 
twenty-eight in science. Forty-one sisters received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts; eight, Bachelor of Music; 
two, Doctor of Philosophy. 

—tThe Irish Vincentians have a college in China that 
is dedicated to St. Patrick. The number of students is 
so great that they cannot accommodate them. 

—In the robes of his rank, Cardinal Gibbons opened 
the Republican Convention at Chicago with prayer. 
Msgr. P. L. Ryan, V. G., performed a like office for 
the Democrats assembled in convention at San Francis- 
co. By a remarkable coincidence the choice of each 
party fell on men who reside in Ohio. Mother Ohio 
has two presidential bees in her bonnet this year and 
she’s going to win too. 

—Rev. Francis Gigot, a well known Scripture scholar, 
died in New York on June 14. 

—The Third Order of St. Francis is planning to 
hold a national congress at Chicago on Oct. 2, 3, and 4 

—Bishop Cleary, of Auckland, recently traveled by 
seaplane to Kawhia, a distance of more than 100 miles, 
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to administer the Sacrament of Confirmation. If aer- 
oplanes develop as rapidly as did the automobile, this 
will in all probability soon be the ordinary mode of 
travel. 

—Msgr. Charlebois, 0. M. I., bishop of Kewatin, Can- 
ada, had the pleasure, not long ago, of ordaining a 
nephew to the priesthood. Surrounding the bishop, and 
assisting him at the ceremonies, were two of his broth- 
ers and five other nephews, all of whom were priests. 

—Rt. Rev. John Joseph Hennessy, D. D., bishop of 
Wichita, Kan., since Nov. 30, 1888, died on July 13. 
Bishop Hennessy, a native of County Cork, Ireland, 
did much for the spread of the faith in the West. It 
was he who encouraged Msgr. Kelly to undertake the 
work now known as the Catholic Church Extension 
Society, which is doing untold good. He was the origin- 
ator, if we mistake not, of the chapel car, of which 
the Extension Society has several in operation. Bish- 
op Hennessy was also a firm believer in printer’s ink 
as a means of keeping the spark of faith alive. As 
a simple priest he was, from 1880 to 1886, editor of the 
St. Louis Youth’s Magazine. As bishop he established, 
and for a time edited, The Catholic Advance of Wichita. 
May his apostolic labors plead for him before the throne 
of God. 

—On June 27, Bishop Farrelly, of Cleveland, con- 
firmed a class of 725. During the spring and summer 
of this year his Lordship administered Confirmation 
to 10,000 persons in Cleveland parishes. 

—Hendrick Christian Anderson is the first American 
artist for whom Pope Benedict has posed. Mr. Ander- 
son, who is a sculptor, is working on ‘a pen-and-ink 
drawing, a medallion head, and a complete bust. 

—It is said that Jean la Fond, of Bordeaux, France, 
a deaf mute, who has been taught oral speech and who 
has successfully passed his examinations in philosophy 
and theology, will be ordained to the priesthood. Not 
so long ago a blind Jesuit scholastic, who had lost his 
sight through an explosion of chemicals, was ordained 
in our country. These are extraordinary cases in which 
Rome has granted dispensations. 

—The Rev. Paschal Robinson, O. F. M., attached to 
Mount St. Sepulcher at Washington, and professor of 
history at the Catholic University, has been appointed 
bishop of Jerusalem. 

—The Maryknoll Foreign Mission Seminary, which 
has just celebrated its ninth birthday, will send six 
more missionaries to China in September. 


Eucharistic 


—At Manchester, England, on the first Friday after 
Pentecost, the Catholics had a public procession in honor 
of the Blessed Sacrament. This is the first time in 
centuries that such a procession passed through the 
streets of the city. F 

—The ocean steamer France entered New York har- 
bor recently while fifteen Masses were being celebrated 
aboard. Cardinal Begin, of Quebec, Archbishop Ma- 
thieu, of Regina, Saskatchewan, togethergwith a number 
of bishops and priests, were returning from Rome. 
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—The Knights, Handmaids, and Pages of the Blessed 
Sacrament, is a society of men, women, boys, and girls, 
who are pledged to communicate at least once a week. 
They endeavor to promote the practice of frequent Com- 
munion among others also. No dues are required of 
the members. The Holy Father has bestowed his bless- 
ing on the movement. 

—In June 190 students of the Polytechnic School at 
Paris spent a whole night in adoration before the Bless- 
ed Sacrament in the Church of the Sacred Heart on 
Montmartre. 

—Under the auspices of Bishop Schrembs, of Toledo, 
a regional Eucharistic Congress was held at Phila- 
delphia on Aug. 2 and 3. 

—It is consoling to hear that in various places on 
the continent in Europe, contrary to prevailing cus- 
toms, civil officers, in their official capacity, took part 
this year in the Corpus Christi processions. 

—Kneeling in the dust of the streets to welcome the 
Eucharist, Lord Mayor O’Doherty, first Catholic mayor 
in the history of Derry, presented a very edifying 
spectacle as the Bishop, with the Monstrance in his 
hands, passed in procession from the doors of the 
Cathedral. With a lively faith the Mayor thus ad- 
dressed the Blessed Sacrament: “I welcome you, dear 
Lord, to the city of Derry, and on behalf of this city, 
O great God, Sovereign Lord of heaven and earth, I 
prostrate myself before Thee. With all the angels 
and saints, I adore Thee. I acknowledge Thee to be 
my creator and my sovereign Lord, my first beginning 
and my last end, I render to Thee the homage of my 
being and life. I submit myself to Thy holy will, and 
I devote myself to Thy divine service this day and for- 
ever.” 

—Sisters of Mercy have established a convent and 
secondary school in the villa of Alexander Pope, the 
poet, at Twickenham. The Corpus Christi procession 
was held on the grounds this year. 


Benedictine 


—Rev. Pius Zwyssig, O. S. B., who spent thirty-one 
years at Subiaco, Ark., as professor, missionary, and 
pastor, has returned to Einsiedeln, Switzerland, the 
abbey of his profession, to end his days at home. 

—tThe Benedictine Sisters of St. Gertrude’s Convent, 
Cottonwood, Idaho, have just laid the corner stone for 
their new chapel and convent. The convent, which is 
to be built of blue porphyry, quarried on the premises, 
will be two stories high on a basement that is above 
ground. The building will be topped off with a mansard 
roof. The structure will cost about $175,000. The 
sisters of St. Gertrude’s Convent are among the very 
few in our country who chant the canonical hours of 
the divine office every day in choir. Most of the com- 
munities of sisters recite the Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

—Rev. Odilo Otott, O. S. B., for fifteen years pastor 
of Sacred Heart Church, Atchison, Kan., celebrated 
the silver jubilee of his ordination on July 4. The K. 
of C. council of Sacred Heart parish presented the 
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jubilarian with its appreciation in the form of a pil- 
grimage to Metz as the representative of the council at 
the dedication of the statue of Lafayette. 

—A report from Vienna says that Dr. Remigius 
Bardos, 0. S. B., has been elected archabbot of the 
Martinsberg Archabbey. 

—The third annual convention of the National Bene- 
dictine Educational Association was held at St. An- 
selm’s College, Manchester, N. H., on July 5, 6, 7, and 
8. The Rt. Rev. Aurelius Stehle, O. S. B., Coadjutor 
Abbot of St. Vincent’s Archabbey, Beatty, Pa., Vice- 
President of the Association, presided, owing to the 
absence in Europe of the President ex officio of the 
Association, Rt. Rev. Ernest Helmstetter, O. S. B., 
President of the Cassinese Congregation of Benedic- 
tines. At the convention there were three sessions daily 
of two hours each. Papers were read on the Benedic- 
tine System of Education, on the Establishment of the 
proposed Benedictine quarterly, which is to be of a 
scientific cast. Various questions affecting Benedictine 
schools were discussed. Resolutions were adopted fav- 
oring the teaching of Gregorian Chant, the establish- 
ment of an association of Christan Art, condemning 
political tyranny and autocracy on part of governments 
and declaring for political and religious freedom, and 
the establishment of a national Benedictine quarterly, 
to be called the American Benedictine Review. Twenty- 
four delegates, representing all but three houses, were 
present at the convention. Great enthusiasm was mani- 
fested and the movement for continuance of annual 
conventions received a decided impetus. 

—July 11 was the anniversary of the glorious mar- 
tyrdom of the Blessed Oliver Plunkett, Archbishop of 
Armagh. Taken to England where he was imprisoned, 
the martyr was finally put to death for the faith at 
Tyburn. Ever since his martyrdom, from 1681 to 1883 
in the custody of the Benedictines, from 1681 to 1883 
at Lamspringe, near Hildesheim, Germany, and since 
1883, at Downside Abbey, Bath, England. 


The Rubber Ball 


(Continued from page 114) 


hunter on his everlasting hunt was swinging 
off to South. Above the dawn great lights shone 
brilliantly. I thought it was the Great Com- 
ing. Gradually I could distinguish starlight on 
the brass trimmings. of the bed. The oblong 
of the window became visible against the sky. 
I felt the warmth of the pillow beneath my 
head. I heard chanticleer to chanticleer pass- 
ing the announcement of another dawn. 

In the dull way of the newly awakened I pre- 
pared to prove the unreality of my experience. 
I remembered the letter I had received the day 
before. It ran thus: 
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“Dear Jim: I am happy in having you. I 
think God has given me too much; my happi- 
ness is so great. Alice and the children want 
you to come down. Come soon.” 

It was signed T. B. 

T. B. was the boy who was on the grass out 
under the stars. 

I turned and thanked God for the unreality, 
for Orion, for the dawn and another day. 


A Mission That Needs Prompt Relief 


(Continued from page 115) 


fortune of temporal possessions, we should refuse to 
open our hearts and our purses to this poor and ex- 
pectant Indian people. 

The work of building up the sacred edifice of faith in 
the Kingdom of Christ here on earth is incumbent 
upon us ene and all. We can all help by our prayers 
and intercessions and some of us can help as well with 
a little dole of charity. Are we going to contribute 
a mite and save the months of labor and exertion from 
becoming fruitless? All contributions would be most 
gratefully accepted by the Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, 
O. S. B., Stephan, South Dakota. 


Catholics in the Far East 


The Catholics in Japan are outnumbered by the heath- 
ens 800 to 1. In populous China there is one priest to 
every 650 square miles. In India there are 3,000,000 
Catholics out of a population of approximately 
330,000,000. Is there reason to’ doubt any longer why 
there are so many appeals and such numerous cries 
for assistances from the Orient? 


Indulgences on the Medal of St. Benedict 


(Continued from page 116) 


(1) Aucust 5. Feast of St. Mary of the Snow. 
Seven years and seven quarantines for both medals. 
The same, if the Papal blessing is attached. 

(2) AuGust 6. The Transtiguration of our Lord. 
Same as on August 5. 

(8) AuGust 15. The Assumption of the Bl. Virgin. 
One plenary indulgence, with 7 years and 7 quarantines, 
for both medals. Also one plenary indulgence if the 
Papal blessing is attached. 

(4) AvuGustT 24. St. Bartholomew, Apostle. Seven 
years and seven quarantines, for both medals. Also 
one plenary indulgence, if the Papal blessing is at- 
tached. 


St. Francis Regis having spent the day working for 
souls, spent the night before the Blessed Sacrament. 
When he found the church closed, no matter how se 
vere the weather, he knelt at the door. 
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EAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—Here is August again, 
hot, sultry, August with its burning scorching 
sun and its hot, drying winds! It is also the 
month of brilliant blossoms and a wonderful feast of 
the Church. On Sunday, August 15, the feast of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary is observed as 
a holy day of obligation. Fifteen years after the death 
of Our Blessed Lord, His holy Mother closed her eyes 
in death and was taken up into heaven. We should 
pray daily to Our Blessed Mother and ask her to pro- 
tect and care for us in a special manner. Say daily 
this prayer which is called the Memorare, because in 
Latin it begins with the word memorare (remember). 
Remember, Oh Most gracious Virgin Mary, that 
never was it known, that any one, who fled to thy pro- 
tection, implored thy help and sought thy intercession 
was left unaided. Inspired by this confidence, I hasten 
to thee, O Virgin of Virgins, my Mother, to thee I 
come, before thee I stand, sinful and sorrowful. O 
Mother of the Word Incarnate, despise not my petition 
but in thy pity, hear and answer me. Amen. 


The Boy Who Forgets 


Love him, the boy who forgets! 
Does it seem such a queer thing to say? 
Can’t help it; he’s one of my pets; 
Delightful at work or at play. 
I’d trust him with all that I own, 
And know neither worries nor frets; 
But the secret of this lies alone 
In the things that the laddie forgets. 


He always forgets to pay back 

The boy who has done him an ill; 
Forgets about others to learn 

And smiles at him pleasantly still. 
He always forgets ’tis his turn 

To choose what the others shall play; 
Forgets about others to learn 

The gossipy things that “they say.” 


He forgets to look sulky and cross 
When things are not going his way; 
Forgets some one’s gain is his loss; 
Forgets, in his worktime, his play. 
So this is why I take his part; 
Why I say he is one of my pets; 
I repeat it with all of my heart: 
I love him for what he forgets! 
PAULINE FRANCES CAMP. 


Heaven’s Queen 


The months of August and July— 
Who knows from whence the came? 
Augustus Julius Caesar gave 
To each of them his name. 


July doth honor Jesus’ blood, 
While August Mary crowns.— 
Assumed on high, the Virgin fair 
Is clad in royal gowns. 


August art thou, oh August Queen, 
Midst saint and angel bands, 
In robes of dazzling beauty bright, 
Rare graces in thy hands. 


Oh Mother, whence the brilliant crown 
That on thy head is seen? 
Thy Jesus placed it there today; 
He made thee Heaven’s Queen. 


A. HUYSER. 


Sir Galahad 


In the morning the ship came to a castle that was 
in Scotland. And the gentlewoman who was with them 
told them that in this castle were men who would at- 
tack them if they knew that they came from King 
Arthur’s court. Sir Galahad replied that God would 
deliver them as he had upon previous occasions. And 
while they were speaking, a squire came out and asked 
them where they came from. Upon being informed 
that they were from King Arthur’s court, he returned 
to the fortress and immediately there came forth 
knights who bade King Arthur and his party yield to 
them or die. Thereupon, Sir Galahad and his party 
attacked them and slew them all. Shortly a priest 
came out from the castle and told Sir Galahad he 
could not have done a better deed, for these men were 
very wicked. They had slain the daughter of Lord 
Earl Hernox who had lived there and put her father 
in prison. These wicked men also killed priests and 
clerks and destroyed chapels. 

Then the Earl Hernox was released from prison and 
he knew Sir Galahad although he had not previously 
seen him. He said, “Long have I awaited your com- 
ing.” : ’ 

And then there came a voice from Heaven which 
said, “Galahad, well hast thou avenged Me on God’s 
enemies. Now go to the maimed King as quickly as 
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possible, for he shall receive health by thee and he has 
long been waiting for thy coming.” 

We shall learn in the September number of the visit 
to the maimed King. 


Which Loved Best? 


“I love you, mother,” said little John; 
Then forgetting his work, his cap went on, 
And he was off to the garden swing, 

And left her the water and wood to bring. 


“I love you, mother,” said rosy Nell; 

“I love you better than tongue can tell.” 

Then she teased and pouted full half the day, 
Till her mother rejoiced when she went to play. 


“I love you, mother,” said little Fan; 
“Today I'll help you all I can; 

How glad I am there’s no school today!” 
So she rocked the babe till asleep it lay. 


Then stepping softly she fetched the broom, 
And swept the floor and tidied the room; 
Busy and happy all day was she, 

Helpful and happy as child could be. 


“I love you, mother,” again they said, 
Three little children going to bed, 

How do you think that mother guessed 
Which of them really loved her best? 


The Victory 


A certain young man, who was the comfort and joy 
of his parents in their declining years, one day re- 
ceived a letter from a wealthy uncle who offered him 
a position in his large department store in the city. 
The youth greatly desired to avail himself of the op- 
portunity for he found life in the country dull and 
devoid of pleasure. His parents, having read the let- 
ter and knowing his desire, urged him to go. He im- 
mediately made preparations for his departure and the 
next week found him on his way to the city. He looked 
from the car window to wave a last good-bye to his 
parents and saw his mother weeping. . Somehow a 
wave of lonesomeness seemed to sweep over him. 

A gentleman, sitting in front of him, sought to en- 
gage him in conversation. “Going to the city, young 
man?” 

“Yes sir. My uncle, who owns a leading department 
store, has offered me a position and promised to help 
me advance. It will be a good chance for me to make 
something of myself.” 

“Your home is in the country, I presume, and you are 
tired of it no doubt.” 

“Yes, that is it. No chance for a young man of 
ambition in the country.” 

“Well, that depends on what you mean by ambition. 
You have brothers and sisters?” 
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“T had three brothers but all gave their lives in the 
World War.” 

“Then you are leaving the old folks all alone. 
lonely, very lonely for them.” 

The gentleman resumed his reading. The young man 
did not feel as comfortable as he wished he might nor 
as he had expected to. 

At the next station, the gentleman got off and an- 
other, somewhat older, took his seat. He soon noticed 
the pleasant looking young man and addressed him. 

“Going far, young man?” 

“T am on my way to the city.” 

“Going to stay or just a pleasure trip?” 

“My uncle has offered me a position and a chance to 
make something of myself.” 

This did not sound as agreeable to him as it had 
when he had thought the matter out by himself. He 
wished that the gentleman would not question him 
further. 

“I see, I see,” continued the gentleman, “and how do 
your parents feel about your going?” 

“Oh, they were quite willing. They urged me-to go. 
I suppose they will be a bit lonely at first.” 

“Are you leaving them all alone?” 

“Yes, but both father and mother are quite active.” 

“There is a hired man, no doubt, to look after the 
heavy work?” 

“No, father thought he could manage better alone.” 

“Yes, yes, same old story of parental love,” and the 
man looked out of the window. 

The nearer the young man approached the city, the 
more his thoughts reverted to the country. 

At the station he was met by his uncle who greeted 
him with, “Glad to see you, my boy, glad to see you. 
I shall do the best for you that I can and I am sure 
you will get on famously.” 

“Uncle, I thank you for your offer and I appreciate 
your interest but I have come to tell you that I cannot 
accept for I feel that my parents need me. They have 
no one else.” 

“God bless you, lad. I honor you for that decision.” 

Late that night, while the aged parents were sitting 
sad and lonely by their fireside, they heard a sound 
as if some one was approaching. Soon the door opened 
and their son entered. “Father, mother, I have come 
back to stay with you.” 


Letter Box 


Boys and Girls, why don’t we hear from you oftener? 
Now that school is out you surely can find time to 
write once in a while. Tell us how you are spending 
your vacation. Address communications to Agnes 
Brown Hering, Royal, Nebraska. 

Little Annie Red Bear tells us in her interesting 
letter that she is in the sixth grade. She has only 
several spelling mistakes and the writing is very plain 
and neat and there is not a single word crossed through 
nor scratched out. How many of her little white sisters 
in the sixth grade could have done better? She says: 

I attend the Immaculate Conception School here at 


Very 





lad 
~~. 
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Stephan. There are 93 children here at school there 
are five sisters Father Pius is the Supt. of this school 
and Father Sylvester attends the mission. Father Pius 
says Mass every morning and we all go to communion 
often. After Mass we go for breakfast and then after 
breakfast we go to school. Then we studie our lessons. 
I’m in the 6th grade and I go to school half a day we 
have to clean our finger nails and comb our hair and 
wash our face and hands and our teeths and our necks 
and our ears and work half a day we wash clothes and 
then we iron and mend and we help to cook and wash 
dishes after meals and some takes lessons on the piano 
and violin and we sing on Sunday in the choir. We 
have a big opera hall and a stage where we have our 
entertainments. We have two teachers one is a sister 
we have a good teacher that teaches us we have moveing 
pictures here and we go coasting down the hills and we 
fall on each other. We mop the floor and wash all 
the windows and wood work and we sweep every time 
we see any dirt around we bake bread and the children 
eat the bread up so quick cause there are so many 
children here at school and there are seven tables of 
children att table and there are two mens working 
here at school and there fine workers too. On Sundays 
we go to the priest house and listen to the phonograph 
and some times they go to their folks. Father Pius 
was sick for a long while and it was lonely cause we 
couldn’t see him. Father Ambrose was here with Fa- 
ther Pius but he’s staying to Fort Totten but we have 
Father Sylvester here so we are satisfied and we all 
like to say our rosary, and we always be glad to read 
our letters when we get letters and we write letters 
and we go to the post office and buy our stamps and 
make money orders. We say our night prayers before 
we all go to bed and we say our morning prayers when 
we get up we play games and when its a nice day we 
all like to play in the fire escape and we take a walk 
when its a nice sunny day. 

This is all I can think to write now but maybe next 


time I’ll write more. 
Annie Red Bear, 
Immaculate Conception Mission School, Stephan, S. D. 


“Exchange” Smiles 


“Waiter,” he called, sniffing the air suspiciously, 
“never. mind that order now. I can never eat where 
there is a smell of fresh paint around.” 

“If you will wait just a few minutes, sir,” whispered 
the waiter, “them two young ladies will be going.” 


Tommy had been playing truant from school and had 
spent a long, beautiful day fishing. On his way back 
he met one of his young cronies who accosted him with 
the usual question, “Catch anything?” 

At this Tommy, in all the consciousness of guilt, 


‘ quickly responded, “Ain’t been home yet.” 


A farmer hitched his team to a telephone pole. 

“Here,” exclaimed a policeman, “you can’t hitch 
there!” 

“Can’t hitch!” shouted the irate farmer. 
why does the sign say, ‘Fine for hitching’?” 


“Well, 


“Mother, do cows and bees go to heaven?” 

“Why, no, son. Why ask such a foolish question?” 

“Gee! All that milk and honey the preacher said 
they had up there must be canned stuff.” 
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She always demanded instant and unquestioning obe- 
dience from her children. One afternoon a storm came 
up and she sent her little son John to close the trap 
leading to the flat roof of the house. 

“But, mother,” began John. 

“John, I told you to shut the trap!” 

“Yes; but, mother an 

“John, shut that trap!” 

“All right, mother, if you say so—but——” 

“John!” 

Whereupon John slowly climbed the stairs and shut 
the trap. Four hours later the family gathered for 
dinner, but Aunt Mary, who was staying with the 
mother, did not appear. The mother did not have to 
ask many questions. John answered the first one: 

“Mother, she is on the roof.” 


The teacher asked: “When did Moses live?” 

After the silence had become painful, he orderd: 
“Open your old testaments. What does it say there?” 

A boy answered: “Moses (4,000).” 

“Now,” said the teacher, “why didn’t you know when 
Moses lived?” 

“Well,” replied the boy, “I thought it was his tele- 
phone number.” 


Teacher—“What useful article do we get from the 
codfish, Johnny?” 

Johnny—*Cod liver oil.” 

Teacher—“That’s right. Now, Tommy, tell me what 
we get from the seal.” 

Tommy—‘“Sealing wax.” 


A negro was trying to saddle a fractious mule, when 
a bystander asked: “Does that mule ever kick you, 
Sam?” 

“No, suh, but he sometimes kicks where I’se jes’ 
been.” 


In reading to her class, the teacher came across the 
word unaware. She asked if any one knew the mean- 
ing. ; 
One little girl timidly raised her hand and gave the 
following definition: 

“Unaware is what you put on first and take off last.” 


What profession do you think your boy Josh will 
choose?” 

“Law,” replied Farmer Corntossel. “Josh kin talk 
louder and longer when he’s got the wrong side of an 
argument than anybody I ever heard.” 


Little Willie was discovered by his mother smashing 
all the eggs in the kitchen. 

“Why, Willie,” she cried, aghast, “what do you mean 
by breaking all those eggs?” 

“Why, I heard papa say there was money in eggs, 
and I’m trying to find it.” 
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“Mamma, mayn’t I take the part of a milkmaid at 
the fancy ball?” 

“You're too little.” 

“Well, I can be a condensed milkmaid, can’t I?” 


Oui Don’t Nija Ouija 
We don’t believe you’re truthful, Ouija. 
Besides, we haven’t time to rija (read you). 


And if we did, we wouldn’t hija (heed you), 
So run along, for we don’t nija (need you). 


My Kitty 
(Sing to the tune of “My Bonnie lies over the Ocean.”’) 


My kitty has gone from her basket, 

My kitty has gone up a tree. 

O who will go up ’mongst the branches, 
And bring back my kitty to me? 


Chorus. 
Bring back, bring back, 
Bring back my kitty to me, to me. 
Bring back, bring back, 
O bring back my kitty to me, to me. 


My kitty is one of the dearest, 

She has a white spot on her nose, 

She washes her face every morning, 

She washes that most I suppose. 
Repeat Chorus. 


The dog that lives down by the river, 

Just came with his naughty old bark, 

And frightened my kitty most dreadful, 

Up there she is mewing, just hark! 
Repeat Chorus. 


Folks say that when people are frightened, 
Their hair will turn perfectly white. 
If that is the case, then my kitty 
Won’t have a black hair by tonight. 
Repeat Chorus. 
—ANONYMOUS. 


A Polite Little Girl 


When Veronica was a little girl she lived in the 
country in a big white house with pretty trees all 
around it. This was ever so long ago, nearly thirty 
years as time is reckoned and before the day of rural 
routes and telephones in the newly settled states. 

There was a country post office about a mile and a 
half from Veronica’s home and, though she was but sev- 
en years old, she walked to the office every day the 
mail came. 

In these days when it is so easy to board a street 
car, if you live in the city, or ride the automobile if 
you live in the country, or small town, people are near- 
ly forgetting how to walk. 


When little Vezonica asked for the family mail, she 
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also asked for the mail of the nearest neighbor and 
when she reached home she walked another half mile 
to deliver the mail. She sometimes received a nice 
apple for her trouble and always a polite “I’m ever so 
much obliged,” to which she proudly responded, “You 
are welcome.” 

One day Veronica remained longer than usual and 
after she had passed outside the door she remembered 
there was something she had not said. She fidgeted 
a moment and her face brightened as she remarked, 
“You are ever so much obliged.” She knew this did 
not sound right and so she quickly said, “I mean I’m 
welcome.” By this time the lady came to her rescue 
by saying, “I am ever so much obliged to you, Veroni- 
ca,” and the little girl blushed and answered, “You are 
welcome.” She then ran home as rapidly as she could 
to tell her mamma about the mistake she had made. 

Little Veronica is grown now, and has little children 
of her own to whom she tells the story of the time she 
did not forget to be polite. 


The Quarrel 


Maud and Bobby quarreled, 
And if you tried all day 
You’d never find the reason 

They misbehaved that way. 


For t’ is is just what happened, 
Maud said, “I know my rose 

Is the very sweetest flower 
That in the garden grows.” 


But Bobby said, “My lily 
Is sweeter than your rose.” 

“Tis not,” said Maud, “we'll go and smell, 
I'll prove it by my nose.” 


And then they quarreled more and more 
Those children bad and silly, 

For Maud would only smell her rose, 
While Bobby smelled his lily. 


An Admirer of Scott 


“Then you must admire Sir Walter Scott!” he ex- 
claimed, with sudden animation. “Is not his Lady of 
the Lake exquisite in its flowing grace and poetic 
imagery?” “Is it not 

“It is perfectly lovely,” she assented clasping her 
hands in ecstasy—“I suppose I have read it a dozen 
times.” 

“And Scott’s Marimon,” he continued, “with its rug 
ged simplicity and marvelous descriptions. One can 
almost smell the heather on the heath while perusing 
its splendid pages.” 

“It is perfectly grand,” she murmured. 

“And Scott’s EMULSION?” he continued hastily, 
for a faint suspicion was beginning to dawn upon him 

“T think,” she interrupted rashly, “that it’s the best 
thing he ever wrote.”—-EXCHANGE. 
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Death of Father John 


On Wednesday afternoon at three 
o’clock, June 30, 1920, we were star- 
tled to hear the great bell peal forth 
its mournful tones as it announced 
the death of another member of the 
community. Word had just come from 
Louisville that Father John, pastor 
at Ferdinand, had died suddenly on 
the operating table at St. Joseph’s 
Infirmary. Death, which was due to 

failure of the heart while under the influence of the 
anesthetic, could not possibly have been foreseen. Upon 
examination, previous to the operation, the patient’s 
heart appeared to be perfectly normal. This was the 
first death of the kind that the specialist in charge, a 
surgeon of wide experience, had met with in an exten- 
sive practice of twenty-three years. All efforts to revive 
the dying priest were of no avail. Restoratives had no 
power to arrest the spark of life. Father Odilo Witt, O. 
S. B., administered Extreme Unction and said _ the 
prayers for the dying. Viaticum, of course, could not 
be administered, but Father John had offered up the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass early in the morning. 

On Tuesday, June 29, accompanied by his superior, 
the Rt. Rev. Abbot Athanasius Schmitt, O. S. B., Fa- 
ther John went to the infirmary to have a minor opera- 
tion performed. Not anticipating the sad outcome, he 
was in the best of spirits, yet death could not be stayed. 
On the following day the corpse was brought back to 
Ferdinand, where he had been pastor for twenty-two 
years. The congregation turned out en masse to meet 
the special train and to accompany the remains of their 
beloved pastor to the church where the body lay in 
state until Friday evening. Many were the devout 
prayers said during that time. The K. of C. kept vigil 
during the night. At nine o’clock on Friday morning 
the Office of the Dead was recited and a Pontifical 
Requiem was celebrated by the Rt. Rev. Abbot, who 
also preached after the Mass. Late in the afternoon 
the remains were taken to St. Meinrad to be interred 
in the Abbey Cemetery after a Solemn Requiem on 
Saturday ‘morning. A large delegation of people from 
Ferdinand, besides a number of Sisters, was present. , 

Augustine Schorno, as Father John was called in his 
youth, was born on Jan. 10, 1863, at Steinen, Canton 
Schwyz, Switzerland. For seven years he pursued his 
dassical and philosophical studies at the renowned Ab- 
bey of Einsiedeln, Going thence to Chur, he took a 
course in theology. In the early autumn of 1887 he left 
his native land for America. On Oct. 10 he arrived 
at St. Meinrad, where, on Jan. 21, 1888, he was in- 
vested with the habit of St. Benedict and began his 
hovitiate. The following year he made his vows under 
the name of Fr. John Baptist. Having completed his 
theological course, he was elevated to the dignity of 


the priesthood on May 30, 1°90. Father John then 
served one year as Vice Rector and four years as Rector 
of St. Meinrad College. He was next sent to North 
Dakota where he remained until 1897, when he was 
appointed chaplain to the Benedictine Sisters at Ferdi- 
nand. In 1898, after the death of Father Eberhard 
Stadler, O. S. B., Father John became pastor of the 
Ferdinand parish, an office that he was destined to 
hold until removed by death. 

A somewhat rough exterior concealed a kind heart. 
Former pupils remember Father John with affection. 
His congregation, and especially the children, mourn 
in him the loss of a devoted father. 

Only a few months ago we chronicled the death of 
Father Fintan Wiederkehr, O. S. B., a countryman, 
boyhood friend, fellow religious, and intimate compan- 
ion of Father John’s for the past eighteen years. They 
are not separated in death, for they lie side by side in 
the little cemetery awaiting the final summons of the 
Angel of the Resurrection to quicken their dust. God 
grant them eternal rest! 





The summer is passing rapidly and pleasantly away. 
Blackberries are plentiful, there’s a good crop of peach- 
es, the trees are laden with apples, the vines are heavy 
with purpling grapes, and other fruits are in evidence 
too. 

Since school closed few things have transpired that 
would interest the outside world. A number of the 
professors are doing parish work. Fathers Dominic, 
Albert, and Richard are in Kentucky; Fathers Eber- 
hard, Paul, and Cyril are in Illinois; Fathers Justin 
and Ildephonse are at Evansville, Ind. Father Charles 
is traveling through Kentucky in the interest of Jasper 
College; Fathers Henry, Columban, Thomas, and Igna- 
tius are attending the Gregorian Summer School at 
Conception Abbey, Mo. Others go and come as the 
occasion demands. 

JUNE 29. Father Placidus has gone to Haubstadt for 
the funeral of his grandmother, Mrs. Cunigunda Kuhn. 
RL P, 

JUNE 30. The community was shocked by the news 
of the sudden death of Father John Schorno, O. S. B., 
pastor at Ferdinand, who passed suddenly out of life 
while on the operating table at St. Joseph’s Infirmary, 
Louisville. 

Juty 2. Father John’s funeral was held at Ferdinand 
today. The Rt. Rev. Abbot celebrated Pontifical High 
Mass and preached. Towards evening the remains 
were brought to the Abbey. 

Juty 3. After a Solemn High Mass of Requiem, cele- 
brated by Father Prior, with Fathers Lawrenge and 
Boniface as assistants, what was mortal of our de- 
ceased confrere was laid in the monks’ cemetery beside 
his countryman, Father Fintan, who died in February. 
A large concourse of people from Ferdinand filled the 
Abbey Church. 

JULY 4. The quondam glorious Fourth—the Nation’s 
birthday — passed off without even the sound of a 
firecracker. Have the recent war and English propa- 
ganda destroyed every vestige of the day? 

JuLy 13. Miss Sophia Kunkel, of Carlyle, Ill, has 


arrived for a visit with her brother, Fr. Gregory, a 
cleric of the Abbey. 
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JULY 13. Rev. Adalbert Svrcek, O. S. B., rector of 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, St. Benedict, La., who is on 
his way home from the meetings of both the National 
and the Benedictine Educational Associations, is a wel- 
come visitor at the Abbey. 

JULY 14. Rev. Omer Eisenman spent the night with 
us while on his way from Leopold to “Four Corners,” 
whither he has been transferred. His brother Edward, 
recently ordained, has taken charge of the Perry 
County missions attached to Leopold.—Father Vincent 
came up from Evansville to visit relatives and spend 
a day with his brethren. 

JULY 16. Fathers Andrew, of Mariah Hill, and 
Chrysostom, of Dale, are here in company with Rev. 
A. O. Bosler, of the Grand Rapids Diocese. Father 
Bosler is visiting relatives at Mariah Hill. 

JuLY 16. Venturing out of Illinois, Father Cyril 
came over on the “Elizabeth.” For the summer he is 
taking care of Bridgeport and Lawrenceville, at both 
of which places he says Mass on Sundays. The “uni- 
versal” car serves as connecting link. 

JuLY 20. We have a visitor in the person of Miss 
Louise M. Iske, teacher of history in an Indianapolis 
high school. Through the study of history Miss Iske 
discovered the path that leads from Lutheranism to the 
Catholic Church and, despite much opposition, had the 
courage to follow her convictions. ae 

JuLy 23. Bro. Martin, C. S. C., head of the printing 
department at Notre Dame, Ind., has come to spend 
several days with us. 

JuLY 25. Fathers Edward and Lawrence have de- 
parted for Oldenburg, where a sister of the latter is to 
make her vows in religion. Father Edward will go on 
to Richmond to receive the matrimonial vows of his 
brother Carl. Hearty congratulations! 

JuLy 26. Father Othmar, chaplain of the Poor Clares 
at Evansville, was seen within our walls for a short 
time today.—Mr. Seyfried, a prominent lawyer of In- 
dianapolis, is here for a visit—Mr. A. C. McKee, who 
has charge of the printing department at the Short- 
ridge High School, Indianapolis, has come to spend a 
few days at our sylvan home. Mr. McKee is a convert 

the faith. ; , 
we 27. The statue of St. Thomas Aquinas, which 
is to ornament the gable of the west front of the new 
seminary, has at last arrived from St. Louis. _ Tomor- 
row it will grace the niche left open to receive it.— 
Mr. Frank Preske, of Evansville, is visiting his son, 
Fr. Matthew, a deacon of the Abbey.—An erector has 
arrived to set up our new Dexter Folder. The July 
number of THE GRAIL is still waiting to be folded. 

JuLty 28. Thomas J. Keaney, College ’92-’96, now 
a prosperous druggist at Louisville, was here for a few 
hours today.—Fathers E. A. Cobb, Theodore Mattingly, 
and Louis Becher, all of Daviess County, made a brief 
call this afternoon. 

JULY 29. Requiem at 5 a. m., the thirtieth day for 
Father John. — Word reaches us that Father Odilo 
Witt, O. S. B., professor at Jasper College for some 
years past, has been named pastor of the congregation 
at Ferdinand. The new pastor, who will take charge 
at once, has our best wishes. 

JULY 30. A notice on the bulletin board informs us 
that Father Paul is mourning the loss of his father. 
A memento in prayer would be appreciated. 


The newly ordained priests of the diocese of Indian- 
apolis have been assigned as follows: Rev. John Vage- 
des, assistant at St. John’s Church, Vincennes; Rev. 
John Raguckas, assistant at St. Wendel, Posey County; 
Rev. Francis Diekhoff, assistant at St. Philip Neri’s 
Indianapolis; Rev. Herman Kasper, assistant at Clin- 
ton; Rev. Herbert Winterhalter, second assistant at 
Trinity Church, Evansville, with the cate of Boonville 
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and Newburg; Rev. Edward Eisenman, assistant at 
Leopold, with the care of the missions attached; Rey, 
Winfrid Sullivan, assistant at St. Augustine’s Church, 
Jeffersonville; Rev. Leo Creeden and Rev. Thos. Irvin 
Mattingly, assistants at Assumption Church, Evans- 
ville; Rev. Edgar O’Connor, assistant at the Cathedral. 

Other appointments of our alumni in the diocese of 
Indianapolis are: Rev. Joseph Byrne is pastor of Holy 
Cross, Indianapolis. Fathers August Fussenegger and 
Urban Sonderman are his assistants; Rev. Albert Bu- 
sald, pastor of St. Anthony’s, Indianapolis, with Rey. 
Albert Schad as assistant; Rev. John Scheefers, pastor 
of St. Mary’s, Indianapolis, with Rev. E. Bockhold as 
assistant; Rev. F. X. Wolf, Troy; Rev. H. Verst, Posey- 
ville; Rev. T. Vollmer, St. Philips; Rev. E. Bauer, St, 
Ann’s Jennings County; Rev. John Schenk, Oberts- 
ville; Rev. W. Liessen, St. Anthony’s Hospital, Terre 
Haute; Rev. John Loibl, St. John’s, Warrick County; 
Rev. Meinrad Rouck, assistant at St. Boniface, Evans- 
ville; Rev. August Sprigler, pastor at North Vernon; 
Fathers Pierre Brisse and Pierce Dixon, assistants at 
St. Patrick’s, Terre Haute; Fathers Joseph Honnig- 
ford and Henry Dugan, assistant chaplains and pro- 
fessors at St. Mary-of-the-Woods; Rev. J. A. Kohlmann, 
of St. Peter’s, has gone west for his health. Rev. J. F. ° 
Rager will have charge of the parish pro tem. Rey, 
Clement Thienes will form the new St. Margaret Mary 
parish at Terre Haute. : 

In the diocese of Louisville Rev. Joseph Rives has 
been appointed to Reed in Henderson County; Rey. 
Joseph Gettelfinger, to Henshaw; Rev. John Fallon has 
gone to Somerset; Rev. Ridgely Cotton is assistant at 
St. Cecilia’s Church, Louisville; Rev. Felix Pitt is 
assistant at Bardstown. 

In the diocese of Fort Wayne we note that Rey. 
Frederick Reinwand is assistant at SS. Peter and 
Paul’s, Huntington; Rev. Joseph Suelzer, at St. Pat 
rick’s, Kokomo; Rev. Otto Peters, at St. Mary’s 
Church, Huntington; Rev. Clifford Reed, at St. Mary’s, 
Lafayette; Rev. Leo Dufrane, at St. Charles, Peru; 
Fathers John Dapp and Nicholas Huemmer are at St 
Peter’s Church, Fort Wayne. 

_ Rev. Nicholas Gaul is assistant at St. Francis Xav- 
ier’s, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

The Rev. Joseph Underberg, Philosophy 13-15, has 
been transferred from Remsen, Iowa, to West Bend, 
where he is assistant. 


Book Review 


UNDER THE Eyes oF Jesus. 43 pages. Published by 
the Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament, 184 East 76th 
Street, New York. 

Under the Eyes of Jesus is a booklet that contains 
edifying conferences which consist of two parts each— 
Jesus in the Tabernacle to the devout Soul before Him, 


and the Soul to Jesus. These conferences are suitable 
for reflection on visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 


* THe SPrmRITUAL TREASURE. By Rev. P. T. Lombardo 
384 pages. Imitation leather, round corners, gilt 
$1.50. Other bindings, $2.25, 3.00, and 3.25. Mt. Ca 
Press, 70 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 

True to its name this little prayer book contains & 
wealth of matter for true, solid devotion, for both old 
and young. This unique and comprehensive volume 
contains, besides the ordinary daily prayers, a Migs 
of devotions—to Our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, 
many Saints—an abridgment of Christian Doctrine, 
and many beautiful hymns. The thirty full-page it 
lustrations help to elevate the mind to God. Moreover, 
the convenient size, attractive binding, and clear print 
of this little volume recommend it as a. gift that will 
be highly treasured by everyone. P. K 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


= NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS “a 





If your copy of THE GRAIL does not reach 
you promptly at the beginning of each month for 
the next few months, kindly consider these con- 
ditions and be patient with us: 


1. We are installing many new machines, 
which are being delivered to us by the manu- 
facturers at the rate of about one a month. It 
will be three months yet before they are all de- 
livered. Whilst each machine is being installed 
we cannot work on THE GRAIL. Ten days to 
two weeks of each month is thus lost. 


2. An unprecedented PAPER SHORTAGE 
exists the world over, and it is only with the 
greatest difficulty that we can obtain enough pa- 
per for each issue. Consider, that for this issue 
of THE GRAIL we printed 75,000 copies, and 
that each month the circulation is increased from 
5,000 to 8,000, and you obtain some idea of our 
paper consumption. 


3. The recent railroad strike paralyzed freight 
service to such,an extent that it will be several 
months before conditions are again normal. In 
the meantime all shipments are being delayed. 
Many of our paper orders have already been de- 
layed six to eight weeks. 


In view of these conditions we kindly ask your 
indulgence for the unavoidable delay in the ap- 
pearance of THE GRAIL. We are doing the 


best we can and trust that you will be patient 
with us. 
THE MANAGER. 


503 S. 3 St., 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


\ Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
= spare time profitable. 

/ ‘Turn your ideas into dollars, 

Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

Play Writing, Photoplay 

— 5 Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and articles 


if written mostly in spare time —“ play work,” he calls it. 


Another pupil received over $1,000 before completing 


S| her first course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 


averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. 


There is no other institution or agency doing so much for 


§ writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 


tions are studying in our Literary Department. The editors 


| recognize it, for they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The Writer's 2 Monthly, 


3) especially valuable for its full reports of the literary market 


service, we offer a manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated catalogue free. 
Please address— 


The Dept. g9 Springfield, ce Schock 
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Kodak Finishing 
“The Professional Way” 


24 Hour Service 
Mail us your Films 


Simes Photographer 


Louisville, Ky. 


New War Words resis cecil 


Escadrille 





Blighty Bolshevik 


Ace Tank Anzac Air Hole Zeebrugge Barrage ond tundrods 
“sade, Webster’s NEW INTERNATIONAL 


Brad For the first time you can find authoritative 


— to your questions about the new terms. 
acts are demanded as never before. Exa@ informa’ 
a. Never ‘Delors was the New Sse be p o> 
so nclativels fag, 22d never before was it procurable at a price 
s Regular and pile Suoer Riitions. Write for 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Letters to Jack 


Father Kelley’s Famous Book For Boys 


“Every young man should read this masterful book,” says the 
former Governor of the State of Illinois. Not only former Governor 
Dunne, but scores of other big men in every walk of life, statesmen, 
judges, lawyers, professors, clergymen—all thoroughly endorse and 
recommend this remarkable work that is so different, so entertain- 
ingly instructive so brimful of likable advise that even the most 
cynical young man will find enjoyment and profit in reading it from 
cover to cover. The Most Rev. Geo. W. Mundelein, Archbishop of 
Chicago, says of it, “I would, if I could, put a copy of it inte the 
hands of every young man.” 


Price per copy $1.25 









































The City and the World 


By the Rt. Rev. Francis Kelley, D. D., President of The Catholic Church 
Extension Society. 





No doubt you are already well acquainted with Monsignor Kelley 
through his contribution to Extension Magazine. But perhaps you thought 
of him only as an editorial writer. If so, we have here a real surprise in 
store for you when you read “The City and the World.” You'll find that 
Monsignor Kelley’s short stories are remarkably interesting and enter- 
taining, too. You’re sure to enjoy reading every single one of the entire 
fifteen stories in this volume. Everything, everyone, is just as realistic, 
just as true to life, as if you were actually living and acting each story 
yourself. 

By purchasing this book in large quantities we are able to place it 
before our readers at the low price of only 

$1.25 per copy, postpaid. 
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Catholic Dictionary and Cyclopedia 





Here at last is a complete, compact compendium of religious 
principles that every Catholic has wanted. A brief but adequate 
explanation of the doctrines, discipline, rites, ceremonies, and councils 
of the Holy Church, including an abridged account of the Religious 
Orders. Makes everything about your religion perfectly clear to you. 

So fully does this Catholic Dictionary and Cyclopedia serve the 
purpose that it is a recognized work of reference and consultation 
in many Catholic colleges, convents, and institutions. Yet it is all 
written in such clear, simple, easy-to-understand language that every 
Catholic will find in it an invaluable fount of knowledge on religious 
things. 

You won’t have to stutter and stumble and feel embarrassed 
when some non-Catholic asks you a puzzling question. You'll find 
the answer and ‘complete authority just by consulting this book. 





304 pages, cloth bound, gold edge, $1.25 


THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Dept. St. Meinrad, Ind. q 



































